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PREFACE. 

It will be generally allowed that the twentieth century 
is marked by a much greater degree of tolerance than 
was the seventeenth century. A "new departure" is not 
now, as formerly, the occasion of bitter persecution, and 
the mode of presenting a conviction is less controversial 
than that which was frequently employed two centuries 
ago. It appears less necessary to repel false charges, be- 
cause false charges are less likely to be made. There may 
be — there often is — failure in understanding and in sym- 
pathy; but the right to be heard is now much more 
generally conceded, and the right to persecute for opinion 
more generally denied. 

At the time when the religious body known as the 
Society of Friends was first gathered, a polemical method 
was regarded as fitting and necessary. Hostile attacks 
in the way of publications called forth some vigorous 
defenses on the part of the Friends; though these proceeded 
chiefly from a love of the Truth, and evinced a concern 
for the welfare of all, — enemies as well as friends. Yet 
it was the sentiment of William Penn even then, that the 
time was coming, when "a few words spoken in love" 
would do more than "volumes of controversy." 

The literature of the Society of Friends is both rich 
and voluminous. It contains much that is argumenta- 
tive, and much that is historical and biographical. In- 
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deed, the records of personal experience are often found 
an effective and informing method of presenting what has 
been apprehended as Truth. And the truth is not fluctu- 
ating, however different the degree of revelation from 
time to time. Its essence does not change, but its habili- 
ments do; consequently the raiment of language needs 
occasional adaptation and renewing, as the modes of 
thought and expression change. 

The pages of this book, we trust, are not written in a 
controversial spirit, but with a desire to present, in a brief 
and somewhat fresh manner, the chief principles of the 
Society of Friends, and to commend these Christian 
doctrines to the attention of thoughtful and inquiring 
minds. Yet we are not unmindful of the great truth 
once declared, that though Paul may plant and Apollos 
water, it is God that giveth the increase; also that all 
saving knowledge is from a true experience of the power 
of the Holy Spirit revealed in every heart. 



THE RISE 

OF THE 

SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 



In order fully to understand the conditions under which 
the Society of Friends took its rise, it is necessary to trace 
briefly the gradual growth of the Reformation through 
the century or more preceding the time of George Fox. 

As the true spirituality of the early Church declined, 
rnany forms and ceremonies were introduced, so when 
in the fulness of time, it pleased our Heavenly Father 
to raise up and enlighten holy men to see how far the 
Church had departed from its original purity, one of 
their first duties was to draw men away from depen- 
dence on those outward rites, and to direct them instead to 
true heart-changing religion This was necessarily a pro- 
gressive work. There is a gradual increase of light from the 
earliest dawn to noon-day brightness, and we must not 
fail to appreciate those pioneers in the work of reforma- 
tion, who lived faithfully up to the light that was given 
them, thus preparing the way for those who came after, 
to whom a fuller degree of light was given. It is most 
interesting to observe that to whatever point in the Refor- 
mation we turn our attention, we find the germ of those 
principles that were afterwards more fully carried out by 
the founders of our Society. Opinions very similar to 
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ours on the subjects of the indwelling and guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, baptism and other ceremonies, war, oaths, 
and a ministry of human appointment and education, 
were held by individuals at various times, though not 
embraced by any regular body of professors. 

As early as 1375 we find Wickliflfe denouncing the dark- 
ness and corruption of the Church and endeavoring to 
show people a purer faith. He translated the Bible into 
the language of the common people, and although the 
bishops and priests did all they could to destroy his in- 
fluence, yet the good seed was sown, and he had not lived 
in vain. He was branded as a heretic, and after being 
twice tried he was banished to his little rectory of Lutter- 
worth, where he was allowed to die in peace. Forty years 
after his death, however, his body was taken up and 
burned, and his ashes were thrown into the little stream 
near by, which took them into the Avon, and from thence 
into the Severn and so on out to the sea, a result said to be 
typical of the dissemination of his doctrines over the world. 

When Leo X. heard in Rome that a German professor 
had nailed to the church door in Wittenberg, some propo- 
sitions denouncing the abuse of Indulgences, he laughed 
and said, "That Luther has a fine genius!" But it was 
soon found that the controversy thus started was more 
than a "quarrel of friars," as it was contemptuously 
called, and before long Luther was denouncing not only 
the abuses of the Papacy, but the Papacy itself. After 
his famous trial before the Diet of Worms in 1521, the 
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Elector of Saxony sheltered him for some time in the 
old castle of the Wartburg in the Thuringian Forest. 
From this retreat, by means of the newly-invented print- 
ing-press, he dispersed throughout Europe those vigorous 
pamphlets in which he scoflfed at Papal infallibility, the 
authority of the Roman Church, and denied the truth of 
many of its doctrines, and the efficacy of its worship. 

These doctrines found, at first, no place in England. 
The young king, Henry VIII., priding himself on his 
theological knowledge, wrote a book against Luther, for 
which the Pope gave him the title of "Defender of the 
Faith." But a few years later when Henry's stubborn 
will came in conflict with that of the Pope, by the exercise 
of arbitrary power, he thrust aside the papal authority in 
England and was himself made "Supreme Head of the 
Church," not from any desire to promote purer views of 
Christianity, but for his own aggrandizement. The move- 
ment did, however, give better access to sources of relig- 
ious knowledge, and roused the people from the super- 
stitious ignorance and apathy which it was the policy of 
Rome to keep undisturbed. For a time Henry allowed the 
Bible to be read to the people in English, although he 
still believed in most of the tenets of the Romish Church. 

During the short reign of the boy king, Edward VI., 
through the influence of Cranmer the Protestant Church 
was more fully established ; the Prayer-book and the Ar- 
ticles of faith were arranged almost as they are used in 
the Anglican Church of to-day. But when his sister 
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-Mary came to the throne, she at once did all that she 
could to restore her country to the care of the mother 
Church. One cannot but pity this unfortunate woman, 
who doubtless thought that she was doing God service 
in thus sending many martyrs to the stake for refusing 
to go back with her to the Romish faith. The effect was 
just the opposite of what was intended, for the perse- 
cuting spirit of those in power warmed many among the 
thoughtful and religious into more effective zeal, and 
caused an interest in the success of a reformation which 
would free the people from the priestly despotism of the 
Church of Rome. 

When Elizabeth came to the throne she found herself 
surrounded by perils both without and within her king- 
dom. She was a prudent woman and desirous not to 
offend either her Protestant or Catholic subjects. She re- 
stored, however, the Liturgy and order of worship as 
established by her brother Edward VI., and insisted that 
all should adhere to its forms. But many of her people 
were not satisfied. The Catholics were her enemies in re- 
ligion and politics, as they did not consider her the right- 
ful heir to the throne. The Protestants who had fled to the 
Continent during Mary's reign had there imbibed the views 
of Calvin, and were strongly opposed to the ceremonies and 
rites of the Church of England. The "Act of Uniform- 
ity" was the source of great mischief to the Church. 
Persecution does not convince people of their errors — 
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it rather alienates their affections and strengthens their 
opposition to the views of their persecutors. 

The spirit of free inquiry and religious liberty had 
obtained too strong a hold on the minds of the people 
to be displaced. Many withdrew from the public wor- 
ship and learned to recognize and understand one another 
in relation to their dissent from the national religion, 
and were drawn into outward fellowship. Those who 
desired a purer form of worship were called in derision 
Puritans. They did not at first intend to withdraw from 
the English Church, but rather to purify it. Before very 
long, however, a portion of the Puritans, not believing 
in Church government by bishops, appointed as rulers 
experienced men whom they called presbyters, and from 
this they received the name of Presbyterians. Another 
party among them adopted the views of a popular preacher 
named Robert Brown, and were at first called Brownists; 
but because they insisted that every congregation had full 
power to choose its own pastor and exercise entire con- 
trol over its own affairs without any outside interference, 
they afterwards received the name of Independents. 

Although the doctrine of the necessity of arriving at 
the age of religious understanding before baptism was 
administered, and that it must be by immersion, had been 
held and often preached by some since the time of Wick- 
liffe, and many who held it under the name of Anabap- 
tists had suffered greatly, some even to death at the stake, 
it was not till near the beginning of the seventeenth 
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century that the Baptists formed a distinct religious body. 
Many among them appear to have attained to more clear 
and spiritual views of the Christian religion than most 
others of the time. They boldly asserted the right of all 
to full liberty of conscience; as Christ was the Head of 
the Church, He only could qualify any man to preach 
the Gospel, and they believed that school learning was 
unnecessary to fit a man for the ministry. They denied 
the right to ask pay for preaching, and some of them 
were opposed to war and to the taking of oaths, as being 
contrary to the spirit and precepts of the New Testament. 
In the course of years, however, certain of these truths 
were lost sight of by the Baptists. 

But the seventeenth century was a period of great 
unrest in England and elsewhere, and all society was 
stirred in regard to religion. "Poor women in the 
street talked about sin and salvation." Everywhere 
there were men who were trying to find a better way, 
aiming at purer lives, secretly longing for a deeper and 
more living faith. Many of the earlier Quaker preachers 
were men who had passed through various phases of 
belief before they fourvd rest and a new life in the Gospel 
of the universal Light. It is sad to find that the Puri- 
tans who had so manfully contended for liberty of con- 
science when their opponents controlled the government, 
soon forgot, when they were themselves in nower, the 
principles for which they had struggled, and exercised on 
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■ others the cruelty and oppression they had formerly 
condemned. 

Contending for religious liberty naturally made people 
more jealous of infringements of their civil rights, and 
We can understand the opposition thus brought about 
against the Stuart doctrine of the Divine Right of kings. 
The strong Tudor monarchs had been able to control 
the subservient Parliaments of their day, but times had 
changed when the weaker Stuarts came to the throne,, 
and their attempts to rule without the aid of Parliament 
finally brought about the Civil War, in the days of Charles 
I. History tells us that Charles was brought to the 
block and that the government fell into the hands of the 
Independents under Oliver Cromwell. Although he as 
Lord Protector professed to believe in freedom of wor- 
ship, Friends and others were subjected to cruel persecu- 
tions, both under him and after the Restoration under 
Charles II. and James II.; and it was not until the time 
of William and Mary, who came to the throne in 1688, 
that anything like real liberty of conscience was allowed. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when, after 
the death of Elizabeth, James I. came to the throne, we 
find that the hopes of two classes of his subjects were 
doomed to disappointment. The Catholics thought he 
would favor them because his mother was a Romanist; 
the Presbyterians thought he would favor them because 
he was a Scotchman, and the Scots were largely Presby- 
terian; but although both James and his son Charles 
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were suspected of a leaning towards Catholicism, he es- 
poused the cause of the English Church. The Puritans 
presented their petition asking for reforms in Church gov- 
ernment, but nothing was accomplished in that line by 
the famous Hampton Court Conference, called by James 
soon after his accession, to discuss matters of religion. 
The clergy of the Established Church had become, and 
continued to be throughout the seventeenth century, very 
corrupt. Many of them neglected their congregations, 
seldom preached, and were often openly irhmoral. We 
can readily see that their example and that of the Court 
had a very demoralizing effect on society, especially 
among the lower orders. These things were, to the Puri- 
tans, very hard to bear; and when James published his 
Declaration, stating that it was his pleasure, that after 
Divine service his good people should not be discouraged 
from any lawful recreations, such as dancing, leaping, 
vaulting, setting up May-poles, etc., they felt that surely 
the floodrgates of iniquity were opened in the land. When, 
in the next reign, the Declaration was republished, many 
of the ministers refused to read it in the Churches as 
directed. The sports, as was natural, degenerated into 
noisy and tumultuous revels, with drunkenness, quarrel- 
ling, and sometimes even murder. When we remember 
this condition of affairs, we can the better understand the 
sharp reproofs which early Friends felt called upon to 
administer to those, in authority. Their way of speaking 
may often seem harsh to us, but we must remember that 
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it was the manner of the age, and they were not different 
from others in that respect. 

It was in 1624, the year before the death of James I. 
and the accession of Charles I., that George Fox was bOrn 
at Fenny-Drayton, Leicestershire, of simple, middle-class 
parents. His father, "righteous Christer" as the neigh- 
bors called him, was a weaver by trade, and George writes 
of him that "he was an honest man, and there was a seed 
of God in him." His mother, Mary Lago, came "of the 
stock of the martyrs," and was a "woman accomplished 
above most of her degree in the place where she lived." 
The influence of home and Church were alike Puritan in- 
tendency, and it is not probable that George ever came 
much in contact with the extreme influence of the Angli- 
can Church. As a child he tells us he was taught how to 
walk to be kept pure, and his truthfulness of speech be- 
came a proverb among the neighbors. " If George says 
verily, there is no altering him." Seeing the seriousness 
of his youthful character, some of his relatives were de- 
sirous that he should be educated for the ministry, but 
that being given up, he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, 
who also dealt in wool. He may have worked sometimes 
at his master's trade, but it was chiefly in tending the 
sheep that his time was employed. Thus in the open air, 
alone with his -flocks, he had much time for meditation 
on the problems of life and religion, and sought earnestly 
after a better solution than his pastor could give him. 

When about nineteen years of age, being at a fair on 
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business, and meeting there two of his friends who were 
professors of religion, he was much grieved at their light- 
ness and frivolity, so he left them and went away. He 
did not go to bed that night, but walked to and fro and 
poured out the trouble of his heart to God. It was made 
clear to him that such religion as these men professed 
was only on the outside, but the religion that he wanted 
must go to the roots of his being, or it was no religion 
at all. He soon felt that he must leave all and go forth 
in quest of Divine Truth. 

"On the ninth day of Seventh Mo., 1643," he tells us, 
" 1 left my relations. and broke off all familiarity of fellow- 
ship with old or young," and travelled from place to place 
and from one famous minister to another, seeking but 
not finding, and sometimes almost in despair. Some ad- 
vised him to marry, and others to enlist in the army. 
One tried to cure him with physic, and another bade him 
to "take tobacco and sing psalms." None of these out- 
ward things reached his condition, but notwithstanding 
his severe trials and buffetings he had often what he 
called "openings," in which the Master Himself spoke to 
him as no man had been able to do. Once he saw that 
no one was really a Christian who had not experienced 
the new birth into the true life. A little later it was 
revealed to him that "to be bred at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge was not enough to qualify men to be ministers of 
Christ," at which he marvelled, as it was the common 
belief that this was needful. He preferred to sit alone 
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with his Bible rather than go to hear the clergyman 
preach. He was made to see that the so-called churches 
were not holy places, but that the true temple of God 
should be set up in the hearts of the people. He often 
walked about in lonely places at night, finding no rest, 
"though at times," he says, "I was brought into such 
heavenly joy, that 1 thought I had been in Abraham's 
bosom." 

After going to various ministers, not only of the Estab- 
lished Church but also among the different sects of Dis- 
senters, and not being able to find what he needed, he 
at length heard a voice saying to him, "There is one, 
even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition," and 
when he heard it his heart leaped for joy. Now he began 
to understand the truths of Scripture as he had never 
done before, and he realized that all his trials and prov- 
ings had been for his good, and to enable him properly 
to help and sympathize with others who were troubled 
as he had been: 

In 1647, he began to travel in the work of the ministry, 
and although he met with great opposition, he found 
many who seemed to be just waiting for his message, 
and were soon convinced of the truths he taught. As 
we have before said, there was a spirit of unrest among 
the people, and thousands were dissatisfied with things 
as they were, and were eagerly desiring to be taught the 
way of the Lord more perfectly. The work had been 
and was going on secretly in the hearts of men, and like 
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the seed in the earth was only waiting the quickening 
influence of sun and shower to put forth the blade, then 
.the ear and after that the full corn in the ear. And so 
in the accounts of meetings held by George Fox and 
others of the early Friends, we read of thousands coming 
to hear them and of many being convinced, and as it 
was in the days of the apostles, they were daily added 
to the true Church. 

These pioneer preachers met, as we have said, with great 
opposition from the clergy and others, and often had dis- 
putes with them, and it is wonderful how they were able 
to silence their opponents. Many of the early Friends 
were far below their opponents in social position and 
scholastic training, and notwithstanding the keen ability 
often shown by George Fox and others to seize an advan- 
tage of argument, their victories were not won by force 
of argument. They constantly appealed to the witness 
of God in the hearts of their hearers to bring convince- 
ment to them. But it was sometimes a power beyond 
words, that could be felt most forcibly by those coming 
under its influence. Robert Barclay, a ripe scholar, 
speaks of this secret power that he perceived in the 
assemblies of God's people which touched his heart, and 
he felt the evil weakening in him and the good rising up. 
And we find the same testimony given by many more. 
Thus we see that it was not by eloquence of preaching, 
though we cannot but believe that such men as Edward 
Burrough and Francis Howgill were truly eloquent, but 
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by the influence erf the Holy Spirit that went with these 
"unlearned and ignorant men," that the results were so 
wonderful. The "new evangel" spread rapidly over the 
country, and these "Friends of Truth" as they called 
themselves, — Quakers as they afterwards came to be 
called by others, — met together often in private houses, 
and were soon very numerous in England. 

One of the first imprisonments of George Fox was in 
the autumn of 1650, when he with another Friend, was 
committed to Derby Jail for alleged blasphemy. Here he 
was kept for six months, at the end of which time the 
magistratesjvould have been glad to get rid of him. They 
gave him liberty to walk a mile, hoping he would escape. 
But they did not understand the man with whom they 
had to deal. Then they offered him the captaincy of a 
newly-raised company of soldiers, to fight against Charles 
I. After trying in vain to get him to accept their offer, 
they sent him again to prison, this time among rogues 
and felons, and kept him there another six months. The 
time was not lost, however, as he tells us he "was moved 
to write to the judges concerning their putting men to 
death for stealing even small matters," and also he called 
their attention to the fact that the prisoners learned much 
wickedness one of another, in talking over their bad deeds 
during their long imprisonments. 

During the earlier years of his ministry, the service of 
George Fox was in the middle and northern counties of 
England, and it was among the yeomen of the northern 
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dales that he found his most numerous converts. It was 
at Firbank Chapel in Westmoreland that Francis How- 
gill was convinced. Francis Howgill and John Audland, 
two Independent ministers, had been preaching there in 
the morning, and in the afternoon George Fox climbed 
to the top of Firbank Fell where the little nieeting-house 
stood, and here he spoke for about three hours to perhaps 
a thousand people. Francis Howgill, who like George 
himself had long sought in vain for the true way of life, 
was convinced of the Truth and soon became a powerful 
minister in the new society. George Fox says of him 
that "he was one of the Lord's worthies, who preached 
His everlasting word of life from about 1652 till 1668," 
when he died a martyr to his principles in Appleby Jail. 
Passing on through Westmoreland, George Fox came to 
Underbarrow, where Edward Burrough, another of "the 
Lord's worthies," was, under the preaching of Fox, 
brought to see the agreement of his words with the 
Scriptures, and soon gave up all to his Divine Master 
and joined with the despised Quakers. 

In 1652, George Fox for the first time came to Swarth- 
more .and met with Margaret Fell. Her home from that 
time forward was always a haven of rest to Friends, who 
often went there for a little respite in the midst of their 
strenuous labors, or after their imprisonments. Judge 
Fell, her husband, never openly joined the society, but 
he allowed Friends' to hold their meetings in the large 
hall, while he sat in his little private office with the door 
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open. He was able to be of great use to them, in influ- 
encing the magistrates towards leniency. Swarthmore 
was also a centre of information for Friends. The travel- 
ling preachers corresponded much with one another, and 
particularly with Margaret Fell, who was indeed a nurs- 
ing mother in the church. 

We are told that the chief share in this remarkable 
movement was taken by about sixty men, of whom twenty- 
five had their homes among the Westmoreland Fells. In 
1653-54 those who had been laboring in the north now 
turned their attention towards the south, and some of 
them came to London. Of these perhaps the most re- 
markable men were the two close friends, Edward Bur- 
rough and Francis Howgill, who labored in season and 
out of season, not only in London, but also in Bristol and 
other places in the south of England and in Ireland. 
Edward Burrough was a powerful preacher, though so 
young a man, as he died in Newgate prison at the age 
of twenty-eight, irf 1662. We are told that in the midst 
of noise and confusion at the "Bull and Mouth," a large 
hall which Friends used for meetings, where some were 
saying one thing and some another, if Edward Burrough 
would step upon a bench with his Bible in his hand, for 
he usually carried one, the whole multitude would become 
quiet, and after listening to what he had to say, would 
depart peaceably with seeming satisfaction. 

We have not space to tell of the many persecutions 
and imprisonments which Friends underwent under the 
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Commonwealth, and after the Restoration, under Charles 
II. and James II. At various times Friends visited those 
in power to intercede for their friends in prison, some- 
times with good results, though often without effect. 

Many died in the crowded and filthy jails, and in New 
England four-Friends were hanged on Boston Common. 
The Acts of Indulgence published by both Charles and 
James were not approved by many of the Dissenters, as 
it was thought the object was to favor the Catholics, 
and also because the Parliament and not the king had the 
right to publish such Acts. In Bunhill Fields Meeting- 
house in London there is a tablet with an inscription 
something like this: "In the adjoining graveyard rest the 
remains of Edward Burrough and seventy other Friends 
who died in the prisons of London." But that is a small 
part of those who laid down their lives for the Truth's 
sake. It is pleasant to know that gradually as perse- 
cution cooled, hundreds were released from prison and 
allowed to return once more to their families and friends. 

Although the larger portion of the early Friends were 
men and women from the humbler walks of life, there 
were a number, such as Isaac. Penington, Wm. Penn and 
Robert Barclay, of a different class, who were able by 
their greater influence with those in authority, to be very 
helpful to their brethren. William Penn was imprisoned 
several times, and when brought to trial he contended 
ably for his rights as an Englishman, while Robert Bar- 
clay set forth the principles of the Quakers in a masterly 
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manner in his famous Apology. But they never attempted 
to take any place of especial authority above their brethren. 

In 1669, ten years after the death of Judge Fell, his 
widow, Margaret Fell, married George Fox, but we 
do not read that they were able to spend much time 
together, for very soon after their marriage Margaret was 
sent to prison and George went to America. In the year 
1673 he was sent to prison at Worcester, for the last time, 
but his health never recovered from the effect of his 
various imprisonments. Although after this he was able 
to make two journeys to Holland, one of which extended 
into northern Germany, during the last years of his life 
he travelled but little away from London, where his duty 
seemed to lie rather than in his wife's comfortable home 
at Swarthmore. She felt that her work was in the North, 
— although she more than once made the long journey 
to London to see her husband, — the last about six months 
before his death. Here he died in 1690, having been 
able, three days before his death, to preach a powerful 
sermon in Gracechurch Street Meeting. 

In the first years of the Quaker movement there was 
no organization among the members. George Fox had 
no idea in the beginning, of founding a separate religious 
body; he simply proclaimed. his message and others again 
handed it on, hoping that in time the whole professing 
Christian world would accept the great central truth 
which they proclaimed, of the immediate presence 
of the Light of Christ in the soul. George Fox himself 
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says, — "When the Lord God and his son Jesus Christ 
sent me forth into the world to preach his everlasting 
Gospel and kingdom, I was glad that I was commanded 
to turn people to that inward light, spirit, and grace, by 
which all might know their salvation and their way to 
God ; even that Divine Spirit which would lead them into 
all truth, and which I infallibly knew would never deceive 
any." 

As their numbers increased and persecution speedily 
followed, it became needful to have an organization, the 
object of which at first was to help those in prison and 
provide for their families. From this small beginning was 
afterwards developed the regular and orderly arrangement 
of the discipline of the Society as we know it to-day. 
This subject will be fully treated in a subsequent essay. 

The early Friends tell us that they preached "primi- 
tive Christianity revived." Their central doctrine, a doc- 
trine which they felt had been lost sight of in the course 
of centuries, was that of tlie Universal and Saving Light 
of Christ in the hearts of all men. They had also full 
belief in the inspiration of Scripture, and in the Deity of 
Christ and the atonement made by Him for the sins of 
the whole world. 

The contemporaries of George Fox speak in the highest 
terms of him. His mental faculties were clear and vigor- 
ous, though he was deprived of the benefit of much 
education; his ministry was deep, searching and powerful; 
he had an extraordinary gift in opening the Scriptures, but 
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above all he excelled in prayer. William Penn tells us, 
" He was so meek, contented, modest, easy, steady, tender, 
it was a pleasure to be in his company. He exercised no 
authority but" over evil, and that everywhere and in all, 
but with love, compassion, and long-sufTering." " He held 
his place in the Church of God with great meekness, and 
like his blessed Master, he was a servant to all." "In his 
behavior he was civil beyond all forms of breeding." 

Our Heavenly Father works in this world by means of 
human instruments, and as He raised up Luther in the 
sixteenth century, so when He saw that the time was 
ripe for a fuller revelation, we cannot but believe that He 
prepared and sent forth George Fox that he might ex- 
pound unto the seeking people of the seventeenth century 
the way of God more perfectly. 

Spurgeon in his lecture on George Fox says: "When I 
first read George Fox's life, I could think of nothing but 
Christ's Sermon on the Mount. It seemed to me. that 
George Fox had been reading that so often that he him- 
self was the incarnation of it, for his teaching is just a 
repetition of the Master's teaching there, just an expan- 
sion of the primary principles of Christianity." 
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What This Light Is. 

That there is in the heart or mind of man a principle 
that acts as a check to evil and an impulse towards good, 
a reprover for wrong-doing and a comforter for well- 
doing, is a common conviction drawn from experience. 
Without it, no idea of universal moral responsibility is 
possible; but what this principle is — what is its origin, 
what is its character — has been a matter of much inquiry 
and of some speculation. It has sometimes been vaguely 
defined under the names of conscience, "the light of 
nature," etc.; terms which cannot satisfy a profound in- 
quiry, nor represent an infallible source of moral and 
spiritual truth. Here the Society of Friends hold posi- 
tive and well-defined ground; for, though they recognize 
the faculty of conscience as "the «eat of moral govern- 
ment" in the individual, they place the regulating prin- 
ciple of it in a superhuman power, which informs and 
illuminates the faculty. They thus make a distinction 
between an enlightened conscience and an unenlightened 
one, according as this superior and Divine power has had 
greater or less sway in the mind. It is true, conscience 
should be obeyed: that is, having honestly endeavored to 
know the truth, each one must do what he believes to 
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be right, and must forsake or refuse what he believes to 
be wrong; but that which gives the true sense of what 
is right, and also gives ability to act according to that 
sense, is something distinct from our natural faculties 
and powers, though working with and upon them.* "I 
do confess," wrote Isaac Pening.ton, "I took it to be a 
natural thing, and overlooked and despised it, until the 
Lord opened my understanding, and showed me what 
it was, and how He wrought by it." 

Testimony of Ancient Philosophers. 

Frequent testimony to the Divine nature of this uni- 
versal principle of light and truth is found not only in 
the sacred Scriptures, but also in the writings of the 
philosophers of ancient times. Many of these asserted 
their faith in such manner as to illustrate the truth of 
the apostle's declaration that that which may be known 
of God is manifest in men, "for God hath showed it unto 
them." "The soul of man," said Socrates, "hath some- 
thing with, or partakes of, the Divine Nature;" and it 
is well known that Socrates himself owned the good 
Spirit as the "guide of his life," leading him to virtue 
and supplying him with "Divine knowledge." Cleanthes 
is accredited with saying that the knowledge of God is 

*We would not by this be understood as decrying intellectual gifts 
nor ignoring all those external agencies and influences which help in 
giving shape to the moral judgment. These will be referred to in 
another section of this chapter. 
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"imprinted upon the minds of men;" and that they are 
not to be governed by their own nature, but by the Divine 
nature, "sown through the whole race of man." "God 
is near thee and He is in thee," also wrote Seneca; "the 
good Spirit sits or resides within us, the observer of our 
good and evil actions.". 

Testimony of the Scriptures. 

But if so strong evidence of this universal gift can be 
found in what Wm. Penn called "Gentile-divinity," much 
more should we expect to find it in those records the dis- 
tinct purpose of which was the certifying of religious 
truth, and the commemoration of God's dealings with the 
world. Early in the Mosaic account we find it shown 
that the Spirit of God strove with (or in) men; that 
while some were disobedient to it, others gave place to 
its power; so that, as William Penn says, "Abel's heart 
excelled Cain's, Seth obtained the pre-eminence, and 
Enoch walked with God." At a later period, yet long 
before there was an outward law, the recorded experiences 
of Abraham, Jacob, Job, and other patriarchs give testi- 
mony to this directly-communicated Divine intelligence, 
whatever may have been the mode of its manifestation. 
Job is represented as speaking of some who "rebelled 
against the Light;" and Elihu addresses Job and his 
friends in this language: "There is a spirit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understand- 
ing." 
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Again, Moses instructs his people that the command- 
ment which they were to obey was not far off, as in heaven 
or over the sea: "But the word is very nigh unto thee, in 
thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it." 
And so also believed the Psalmist when he wrote, — "The 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple; 
the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the 
eyes:" and again, "Thy word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path." The Psalms are replete with 
declarations concerning this inward light and law, usually 
bespeaking an experimental, personal knowledge. "Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit?" David- inquires ; "or whither 
shall I flee from thy presence? If I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me." Yet, as showing that this Light might 
be quenched and this Spirit turned away by disobedience, 
he exclaims with penitential earnestness, — "Cast me not 
away from thy presence; and take not thy holy spirit 
from, me." 

If anyone will but take the pains to look through the 
Old Testament Scriptures for the use of the words light 
and spirit in the sense in which we have been considering 
them, he may be surprised at the frequency with which 
they appear, as well as at the conclusiveness of the evi- 
dence thus produced. But though so much of this prin- 
ciple is found to have belonged to those older times, 
much more is the truth of it set forth in the New Testa- 
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merit, and shown to belong to these latter days, since the 
outward coming of Him who declared himself to be the 
Light of the world, and whose apostle testified, " In him 
was life, and the life was the light of men." 

Universal Necessity of the Light. 

In short, whatever the difference in measure or appear- 
ance of this Divine gift in man, from the very dawning 
of light to the full radiance of the Day-star; or from the 
gentlest and least discernible operation to the pentecostal 
power and outpouring, its character is the same, and its 
work to a great extent one in nature and in purpose. 

Also, whatever allowance be made for the supplemen- 
tary advantage which the Jews had in "the law and the 
prophets," and which Christians have now in the New 
Testament writings, there ever remains the necessity of 
some power inwardly manifested to make for righteous- 
ness in the heart. For it cannot be denied that there is 
in all men of every race a tendency, greater or less, to 
go wrong; that all are subject to temptation, and that 
every one finds in himself some evil to be overcome. 
This being the case, is it reasonable to suppose that there 
is at the same time no power with which to meet the 
temptation in the place of assaultP^none to overcome the 
evil where it exists? Far otherwise do we view the jus- 
tice of the Divine Being, and His gracious purpose to 
mankind. "And I am satisfied," again wrote Isaac Pen- 
ington, "that the Spirit of the Lord, by his immediate 
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light, is able to reach the darkest heart in the darkest 
part of the world, and to turn his mind to, and give him 
belief in, that which saves, and to save him thereby." 

Fundamental Principle of the Society of Friends. 

The sentence just quoted is consonant with many 
declarations of the early Friends, regarding what they 
esteemed as their "first principle,"— that of the inshining 
Light of Christ, universally dispensed to man. George 
Fox tells us in simple language that he was sent to turn 
people from darkness to the light, that they might re- 
ceive Christ Jesus; that he was to direct people to the 
Spirit, "by which they might be led into all truth, and 
up to Christ and God." He says also — "When the Lord 
God and his Son Jesus Christ sent me forth into the 
world to preach his everlasting Gospel and kingdom, I. 
was glad that I was commanded to turn people to that 
inward light, spirit and grace, by which all might know 
their salvation and their way to God." 

George Fox's message of hope and comfort quickly 
found an answer in thousands of honest, seeking hearts in 
that day, as it has done in many thousands since to whom 
it has come; and the principle of it is the same in all 
ages, — "Christ in you, the hope of glory." "The one 
corner-stone of belief upon which the Society of Friends 
is built," writes Caroline E. Stephen, "is the conviction 
that God does indeed communicate with each one of the 
spirits He has made, in a direct and living inbreathing of 
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some measure of the breath of His own life; that He never 
leaves Himself without a witness in the heart as well 
as in the surroundings of man; fand] that the measure 
of light, life, or grace thus given increases by obedience." 

Yet this great fundamental truth, it should be noted, 
was not put forth by the early Friends as a theory, or 
a mere dogma, but as a reality, the assurance of which 
had been found in a vital, unquestionable experience. 
Here we shall perhaps be met with the assertion that the 
Society of Friends does not stand alone in the doctrine 
of the immediate communication of the Divine Spirit 
with the human. True, it has no exclusive possession of 
this truth, and it claims none; but "undoubtedly," as 
Thomas Clarkson observes in his Portraiture of Quakerism, 
the Friends "have founded more upon it" than other 
Christian societies have done. They regarded this Divine 
communication as having an intimacy, a certainty, and 
a completeness beyond what is usually acknowledged; for 
not only is the heavenly gift an individual guide, com- 
forter and teacher, but (as we have seen) it is "an evan- 
gelical principle," being indeed nothing short of "the 
power of God unto salvation" to every one that obeys 
it: hence it is sufficient to effect this salvation, even where 
there is no acquaintance with the historical facts of 
Christianity. 

"According to this doctrine," said Robert Barclay, 
"the mercy of God is excellently well exhibited, in that 
none are necessarily shut out from salvation; and it 
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exalts above all the grace of God, to which it attributes 
all good, even the least and smallest actions that are so; 
ascribing thereunto not only the first beginnings and 
motions of good, but also the whole conversion and sal- 
vation of the soul." It is thus seen that the inshining 
Light is one with redeeming Grace; and herein is justified 
a saying common among Friends, — "That which shows 
us our sin is that which will take it away." 

Netv Testament Teaching Examined. 

It may be proper at this point to examine the doctrine 
above stated with particular reference to the New Testa- 
ment teaching; for the Friends have ever maintained that 
no doctrine is to be accounted true if it contradicts the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. 

-—Now in that broad statement, "God so loved the world 
that He gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but should have ever-, 
lasting life," it is to be noticed that the gift was to answer 
the design and concern of the Divine love, which was not 
simply to a sect, to one people only, but io the world. 
Inasmuch then as Jesus Christ tasted death for every 
man, and gave Himself for us all, there must be some 
method by which this great suffering and sacrifice may 
be availing to all. If without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord, and yet the Lord would have all men to be 
saved, then there must be some operation or experience 
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by which this essential holiness shall be attained. Since 
Christ came, as He said, to call sinners to repentance, 
and at the same time declared repentance indispensable 
to entering the kingdom of God, some way must of 
necessity be provided by which the requisite experience 
may be known. 

Now if any man be dead in trespasses and sins, what 
shall stir him up and bring him forth from this condition? 
How may he awake to righteousness, so as to sin not? 
If he be in darkness, who shall enlighten him and show 
him the truth? How plain and how comprehensive is the 
answer: "This is the true Light, that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world." " I am the light of the world. 
He that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, bu); shall 
have the light of life." And of this light had Zacharias 
prophesied when he spoke of "the tender mercy of our 
God, whereby the dayspring from on high shall visit us, 
to shine upon them that sit in darkness and the shadow 
of death; to guide our feet into the way of peace." The 
apostle Peter, too, speaks of the Day-star as arising in 
our hearts; and Paul, magnifying this gift under the 
name of grace, asserts that it "bringeth salvation, and 
hath appeared unto all men, teaching them," etc., in which 
text is found the whole ground of our position: namely, 
that there is in the human soul an enlightening principle, 
which is at once divine in its character and saving in its 
power. Again the apostle says, "For unto every one of 
us is given grace, according to the measure of the gift 
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of Christ." "Hath shined in our hearts," is also his 
language: and for what purpose? — "To give us the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of 
Jesus Christ." 

When Paul and Barnabas, addressing the multitude at 
Andoch in Pisidia, had preached the Lord Jesus as a 
Saviour, they recalled and applied that prophecy of Isaiah 
where it is said — " I will also give thee for a light unto 
the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the 
end of the earth." Very clearly does the same truth 
appear in the joyful exclamation of Simeon when he had 
seen the Lord's Christ: "Mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion, which thou hast prepared before the face of all 
people; a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
thy people Israel." 

Oneness of the Light with Christ the Saviour. 

Here, too, is represented the union, the essential one- 
ness, of the Light and the Saviour, Jesus Christ; and this 
evangelical truth was reverently acknowledged and plainly 
declared by the early Friends, one of whom wrote: "We 
as truly believe in that same Christ who laid down his 
body and took it up again, as in his Light within; and we 
have benefit to salvation by the one as well as the other, 
and of both, they being one." 

And thus writes William Penn : — 

"We believe in no other Lord Jesus Christ than He 
who appeared to the fathers of old, at sundry times and 
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in divers manners, and in the fulness of time took flesh 
of the seed of Abraham and stock of David, became 
Immanuel, God manifest in the flesh, through which He 
conversed in the world, preached his everlasting Gospel, 
and by his Divine power gathered faithful witnesses ; and 
when his hour was come, was taken of cruel men, his body 
wickedly slain, which life He gave to proclaim, upon faith 
and repentance, a general ransom to the world; the third 
day He rose again, and afterward appeared among his 
disciples, in whose view He was received up into glory, 
but returned again, fulfilling those Scriptures, 'He that 
is with you shall be in you;' 'I will not leave you com- 
fortless, I will come to you again, and receive you unto 
myself.' And that He did come and abide as really in 
them, and doth now in his children by measure, as with- 
out measure in that body prepared to perform the will 
of God in." In close harmony with the foregoing are the 
following statements of Isaac Penington; "This Word 
within, with the life and light thereof, doth not make void 
any former appearance or ministration of God, but rather 
establishes them, by owning them in their proper place, 
use, and service. For he that truly owns this Word, light, 
life. Spirit, power, etc., in his own heart, must also own it 
in the hearts of others, in Moses, in the prophets, in John, 
and in its fulness in Christ in the flesh; and the virtue of 
all it did in Christ, and by Christ in the flesh, towards 
the salvation of mankind." 
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Faith the Same in All Ages. 

In the last quotation given, reference is made to the 
prophets and fathers of old, as being acquainted with this 
inward manifestation of Christ ; and we may here remem- 
ber that our Saviour Himself said — "Abraham rejoiced 
to see my day, and he saw it and was glad." This cer- 
tainly Abraham could not have seen but by revelation, 
nor rejoiced in but by a participation in the saving faith 
of the saints. Job also declares with confidence, — " 1 
know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand 
in the latter day upon the earth;" and Isaiah, "The 
Lord is my strength and song; He also is become my 
salvation." 

In that remarkable chapter, the eleventh of Hebrews, 
faith is defined as "the substance of things hoped for, and 
the evidence of things not seen;" and the apostle brings 
before us a "cloud of witnesses" from the days of old, 
who through this same faith "wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises," and "out of weakness were made 
strong." On this head Robert Barclay writes as follows: 
"These inward and immediate revelations continue to be 
the object of the saints' faith unto this day. If the faith 
of the ancients were not one and the same with ours, /. «., 
agreeing in substance therewith, and receiving the same 
definition, it had not been pertinent for the apostle to 
have illustrated the definition of our faith by the examples 
of that of the ancients, or to go about to move us by 
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the example of Abraham, if Abraham's faith were different 
in nature from ours. Nor doth any difference arise hence, 
because they beHeved in Christ with respect to his ap- 
pearance outwardly as future, and we as already appeared; 
for neither did they then so believe in Him to come as 
not to feel Him present with them, and witness Him near; 
seeing the apostle saith, 'They all drank of that spiritual 
rock which followed them, which rock was Christ;' nor 
do we so believe in his appearance past, as not also to 
feel and know Him present with us, and to feed upon 
Him; * * * so that the faith is one, terminating in 
one and the same thing." 

On the same subject William Penn has the following: — 
"As we think it no wrong to Christianity, so no discredit 
to our case, that it should be reported that we believe 
'the Word nigh in the heart' (the Apostle Paul calls it 
the Word of faith and reconciliation) to have been preached 
by Moses; that Christ, the promised Seed, bruised the 
serpent's head, as well before as at and since his visible 
appearance; that Enoch, when he walked with God, 
walked in the Light, in which he felt the blood of Christ 
cleansing from all sin ; that the Spirit of God strove with 
men as well before Christ's coming as since; and that 
some were led by it before as well as since; and therefore 
children of God; and if children, then heirs, heirs of God, 
and joint-heirs with Christ. Not that we deny a pre- 
eminence to Christ's visible coming, and the greater bene- 
fits that came into the world thereby; we should not be 
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thought SO to mean at any hand- :-''•. this, that some- 
thing of that Divine life, powef >-i5dcm and righteous- 
ness that then so super-exceilently appeared and broke 
forth, was revealed in all former ages, as mankind was 
in a capacity to receive it." 

The same doctrine has also in more recent time been 
expressed in this language: — 

"The Society of Friends believe that the inshining of 
the Light of Christ for the redemption of man from sin, 
is not limited to any station in life, to any nation, or to 
any age of the world ; but that the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus reached to all, whether they have an historical 
knowledge of Christianity or not; and that it was the 
ground of salvation to those who lived in the period 
prior to the appearance of the Son of God in the flesh." 

Tke New Dispensation. 

But it may be asked: In what, then, is the present 
dispensation distinguished from any that preceded it? 
In what is its advantage, seeing that the Spirit was known 
before, and the saving benefits of Christ's sufferings and 
death "reached backward as well as forward?" We an- 
swer: In the increase of true light and knowledge in the 
earth, — the greater revelation of grace and truth — by and 
since the coming of Jesus Christ in the flesh; in the won- 
derful manifestation of the Father, which his coming and 
his work on earth has blessed us with; in the effects of 
his holy example and his gracious teachings; in the great 
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freedom which the Gospel brings, as contrasted with the 
law of ordinances, the handwriting of which, it is said, 
He blotted out, "nailing it to his cross;" in the abolition 
therefore, of an outward priesthood, and a clear opening 
up of the true and living way unto the Father; and finally, 
in the assurance of the power of life and immortality, 
demonstrated by the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Hence, 
it is plain that the present dispensation, though yet un- 
perfected, or but imperfectly realized at large, is truly 
called the Christian dispensation; and since it is declared 
that of the increase of Christ's government and peace 
there shall be no end, we have the assurance that this, 
which is most eminently the dispensation of the Spirit, 
is one that will never wax old nor vanish away; but that 
it shall grow in brightness and in extent, unto the fulfil- 
ment of that prophecy that the earth should be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, "as the waters cover the sea." 
But glorious as this prospect is, the realization of it 
must be accomplished by the co-operation of each human 
soul with that measure of the Light, Grace and Spirit of 
Christ which is given it; by the nurture of the good seed 
of the kingdom, which is sown in all sorts of ground; by 
listening for and obeying the voice of the Good Shepherd, 
who calls His own sheep by name, and leads them out. 
To begin to follow this voice and to turn from every 
other, is to enter upon the path of the just; and "the path 
of the just is as a shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day." 
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Divine Influence Operative in Many Fields. 

Perhaps some may inquire wiietiner it is possible always 
to be sensible of the Divine guidance, and whether this is 
to be expected in the common concerns of life, in what 
may be accounted the domain of reason. To the first of 
these questions it may be answered, that though the light 
does not always shine with clearness, yet faithful and 
honest hearts become more and more sensitive to the 
touches of Heavenly Love, so as to be made quick of 
understanding. One thing is sure: that the Divine Wit- 
ness, where it has not been quenched, is swift and true 
against that which is sinful; but if in the counsels of Wis- 
dom the light is, upon any occasion, withheld for a time 
from those who are looking for it, then "their strength is 
to stand still" until the way is made plain. 

Regarding the second question, it is pertinent to ob- 
serve that the Divine Light "works upon reasonable be- 
ings," and Robert Barclay says it does not contradict 
"right reason;" yet as the human mind is finite and falli- 
ble, and as grave issues sometimes hang upon seemingly 
small events, it follows that a superior guidance should 
be sought, and the Divine Will consulted, even in tem- 
poral affairs. The degree of certainty attending any 
impressions of "guidance from above," in either spiritual 
or secular matters, must obviously vary; but integrity of 
purpose — an honest desire to know the right, or to avoid 
the wrong — must be understood to exist, in most cases, 
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as the condition of obtaining such guidance, though we 
do not overlook those signal interpositions of mercy by 
which the Divine Will is sometimes manifested with 
convincing clearness and power. It is doubtless also 
the experience of many, that as they review the events 
of their lives, they find evidences of a Divine guidance, 
even where they did not recognize it at the time, and 
frequently in circumstances that were contrary to their 
tastes or their desires. Their feeling upon this discovery 
has been something like that of Jacob, when he awaked 
out of sleep and said, "Surely the Lord is in this place, and 
I knew it not." 

Possibly some person may conclude that if we give 
so large a province to the direct operation of the Spirit, 
we leave small room for the Scriptures, for Christian 
education, and for the ministry of the Gospel. — By no 
means. The superior standards of virtue and intelligence 
among people who have these external aids, are fully 
recognized: but these of themselves, however valuable, 
are not sufficient for all needs, nor for the redemption of 
the soul. The question, as Robert Barclay signifies, is 
not what is useful and helpful, but what is primary and 
essential; and that which we have been chiefly considering 
is the universal efficacy of the Spirit with reference to 
individual progress in the way of salvation. 

Yet there can be no doubt that" the measure of light, 
or the revelation of truth, given to some faithful souls, 
has been far beyond what immediately concerned them- 
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selves or their own generation. This must be granted to 
account for the work of prophets, evangelists, apostles 
and teachers; but aside from this, it is not too much to 
believe that the Divine Hand has been at work in other 
fields, guiding the course of those that labored, though 
sometimes perhaps insensibly to themselves. The more 
this guidance comes to be recognized as possible, the more 
surely-directed and the more fruitful will all efforts be; 
and it is by no means an unheard-of experience for one 
who has yielded to the power of Grace, to find his facul- 
ties strengthened, and his understanding enlarged in other 
matters than those connected with his soul's welfare, or 
even with what, strictly considered, would be called re- 
ligious truth. 

Results of Full Obedience to the Light. 

It is not necessary, however, to conclude that this 
enlarged vision is essential, or that to any great degree 
it inevitably follows obedience; but it is surely one of 
the functions of the living Word to bring into harmonious 
relation and use all the faculties and activities of the 
soul, so tempering and adjusting them that the whole 
being becomes in some sense, as William Penn said, 
"Divinely naturalized." That which behooves everyone 
in particular, then, is to occupy the one, two, or five 
talents of light and grace entrusted to his care. As this 
improvement goes diligently forward, the work of sancti- 
fication and redemption is progressing, its final goal being 
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the conquest of the power of evil, so that the conscience 
may be i<ept void of offence. This condition of purity, 
obedience and faith, — this "walking in the command- 
ments of the Lord blameless" — is what Friends speak of 
as Perfection; and they hold it to be the prpper and 
possible outcome of the work of Grace, for the law of the 
Spirit of life makes free from the law of sin and death; 
and "being made free from sin," the apostle says, "and 
become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, 
and the end everlasting life." 

Salvation is thus set before us not only as an escape 
from the penalty of sin, but as a state of soundness, 
safety and freedom, which the true disciple presses after 
for himself, and desires to help others attain. To this 
end, and for the promotion of the kingdom of heaven, 
he is willing to spend and be spent, as "the love of Christ 
constraineth " him. 

In conclusion, it seems suitable to invite attention to 
the thought that the obedience of faith — an acquaintance 
was the saving life of Christ — is the ground of our fellow- 
ship, as well as of our hope. " If we walk in the light as 
[God] is in the light, then have we fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin." In simple and beautiful language John 
Woolman presents this truth, when, referring to that 
Divine principle, he says: "It is deep and inward, con- 
fined to no forms of religion nor excluded from any, 
where the heart stands in perfect sincerity. In whomso- 
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ever this takes root and grows, they become brethren." 
Caroline E. Stephen also writes: "It has ever been our 
belief that the light of Christ, the brightness of the 
Father's glory, is (through obedience to light, even while 
in ignorance of its source) purifying the hearts of many 
who name not His Name. * * * " 

It is then apparent that we believe membership in the 
true and universal church to be made possible for people 
of every race and of every time: that it is not merely an 
agreement of mind as to creeds or doctrines, but righteous- 
ness of life and purity of heart, that gives us our several 
places in the household of faith, and in the flock and 
family of Christ. 



REDEMPTION THROUGH CHRIST. 



The inestimable importance of the coming of the Son 
of God in the flesh must be recognized by every one 
calling himself a Christian, and Friends have always 
numbered staunch witnesses for the blessedness that comes 
to us through his life, teaching, death and resurrection. 

Running all through the old Testament Scriptures, we 
find a stream of prophecy, foretelling with ever-increasing 
clearness the coming of Christ. The seed of the woman 
was to bruise the serpent's head. (Gen. iii: 15.) When 
Jacob was giving his dying prophecy to his children he 
declared (Gen. xlix: 10), "The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gathering of the 
people be." 

Moses told the Israelites (Deut. xviii: 15), "The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall 
hearken." In the Psalms various prophetic allusions are 
made, to the coming of Christ. Isaiah, in grand poetic 
diction, foretells with wonderful clearness the virgin 
birth, the life, death and offices of the Saviour. 

The expectation of the coming of the Messiah had 
become a part of the faith of the Jewish people, and the 
preaching of John the Baptist, proclaiming the message 
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(Matt, iii: 2), "Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand," had quickened this expectation in the minds of 
the multitude who had accepted his teaching. Their con- 
ceptions of this kingdom were, it is true, secular rather 
than spiritual, and narrowly national rather than world 
embracing. They looked for a heroic leader of Divine 
power, who should throw off the yoke of the Roman Em- 
peror, and establish God's kingdom at Jerusalem. How 
contrary to this conception was the coming of our Lord 
as they saw Him, — the reputed son of a carpenter; one 
of a large family in the middle walks of life; a man sub- 
ject to the like physical limitations as themselves; know- 
ing hunger, thirst, fatigue and all the common needs of 
humanity; surely this could not be the mighty one who 
was to restore again the glory of the kingdom of Israel! 

Friends have always accepted the Scripture record of 
the miraculous birth of Christ as the child of a virgin 
mother, inheriting from her his humanity, yet fulfilling 
the declaration of the angel (Luke i: 35), "Therefore 
also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God," or (revised version) "Wherefore 
also that which is to be born shall be called holy, the Son 
of God." As he grew in stature, we are told (Luke ii: 40), 
he "waixed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom; and the 
grace of God was upon him." 

As He developed from the babe. He seems to have come 
to a fuller consciousness of his Divine Sonship, as shown 
in his answer as a boy of twelve to his parents when 
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they found Him in the temple (Luke ii: 49), "Wist ye 
not that I must be about my Father's business?" or (re- 
vised version), "Wist ye not that I must be in my Father's 
house?" And when at the age of thirty, John the Bap- 
tist (Matt, iii: 16.) "saw the spirit of God descending like 
a dove, and lighting upon him," and heard a voice from 
heaven (Matt, iii: 17) saying, "This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased," that wondrous combination 
of ihe human and Divine was more fully revealed. 

Friends also fully accept the Scripture record of the 
miracles wrought by our Lord during the few years of 
his earthly ministry, which gave such conclusive evidence 
of his Divine authority that he cites them when arguing 
with the Jews (John x: 37,) as proving beyond question 
his oneness with the Father. And again when replying 
to the enquiry of John the Baptist by his messengers — ■ 
"Art thou he that should come? or look we for another?" 
he replied (Luke vii: 22), "Go your way, and tell John 
what things ye have seen and heard; how that the blind 
see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised, to the poor the Gospel is preached." 

Having gone about "doing good to the bodies and souls 
of men;" having manifested his compassion for the sor- 
rowing, the sick and the sinning; having endured the temp- 
tations, partaken of the toil, the joys, and the sorrows 
incident to his humanity, and having proclaimed his own 
and his Father's wondrous love for man, the time came 
when He was to give the crowning evidence of Divine, 
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redeeming love, by ofiFering himself on the cross as the one 
great sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. (John iii : 
i6), "For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." And Christ, one with 
the Father (John x: 30), declared (John x: 15), "I lay 
down my life for the sheep." (John x: 18), " I have power 
to lay it down, and I have power to take it again." " De- 
spised and rejected of men" (Isaiah liii: 3); nailed to the 
cross; enduring the extreme of suffering as to his human- 
ity; having for the moment the sense of the Divine veiled, 
that He might be " touched (to the utmost) with the 
feeling of our infirmities;" wringing from Him the agoniz- 
ing cry (Mark xv: 34): "My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me," this stupendous scene closes with 
the declaration from those sacred lips (John xix: 30), 
"It is finished." The first great part of the plan for 
man's redemption was accomplished; and rising from the 
tomb, Christ ascended, as He had told his disciples (John 
xx: 17), "I ascend unto my Father and your Father; and 
to my God and your God," and as testified by the apostle 
(Heb. i: 3), "sat down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high," and (Heb. vii: 25) "ever liveth to make inter- 
cession" "for them that come unto God by him." The 
old dispensation under the Mosaic law had been fulfilled 
and was now to be superseded by the new, spiritual in 
its character, universal in its application and eternal in 
its duration. 
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Friends have firmly believed in the pre-existence of the 
Son with the Father, as testified to by our Lord and his 
apostle (John viii: 58; xvii: 5) ; and also the truth so fully 
taught in both the Old and New Testament Scriptures, 
that there has been in all times a direct intercourse 
between the human soul and its Maker, through the Holy 
Spirit, and that by obedience to this Spirit, salvation was 
possible to both Jew and Gentile, before the coming of 
Christ in the flesh. 

God had chosen the Jewish people to keep alive the 
knowledge of the one true God, in the midst of an idola- 
trous world. He had given, by the hand of Moses, the 
varied ordinances of the law, typical in many points of 
the Christian Dispensation, and described by Paul (Gal. iii: 
24) as "Our school-master to bring us unto Christ." It 
was doubtless adapted to the condition of the people who 
were to be governed by it; and so far as the chosen people 
were faithful in its observance, in its spirit, as well as in 
the letter, it fulfilled its purpose, until the time when it 
was to be replaced by the new dispensation. 

With prophetic vision the writers of the Old Testament 
had not only foretold Christ's birth, life and death, but 
also the outpouring of a fuller measure of the Spirit upon 
the children of men. In the Book of Jeremiah (xxi: 
31-34) it is written, "Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house 
of Israel, and with the house of Judah." "1 will put my 
law in their inward parts and write it in their hearts." 
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"And they shall teach no more every man his neighbor, 
and every man his brother, saying. Know the Lord; for 
they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord." Joel (ii: 28, 29) writes: 
"1 will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions; and 
also upon the servants and upon the handmaids in those 
days will I pour out my spirit." 

Christ, in varied language, had foretold to his disciples, 
not only his death, but his coming again by his Spirit, 
as in John (xiv: 16, 17): "I will pray the Father, and he 
shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with 
you forever, even the Spirit of Truth; whom the world 
cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither knoweth 
him; but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you and shall 
be in you." 

The doctrine of the presence of the Holy Spirit in the 
heart, not vaguely but as a living power, by which the 
believer was to be consciously led, taught, and guided, 
was more clearly upheld by the early Friends than by 
most of their contemporaries. This doctrine of the "In- 
ward Light" was, as William Penn says, "their charac- 
teristic or main distinguishing point or principle." That 
of the offering of Christ on the cross for the sins of man- 
kind was taught by the other "evangelical" denomina- 
tions; but the indwelling of Christ by his Spirit in the 
individual believer, and the exercise of his various offices 
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there, had been much lost sight of in the prevalence of 
superstition and priestcraft, which had so largely over- 
spread the professing church in the Middle Ages. But 
Friends have ever recognized the fullness of Christ's work 
for man's salvation, both in what He did for us without 
us, and in what He does by his Spirit within us. They 
believe that both are essential; for while reverently be- 
lieving that Christ died for all, and that thereby all are 
put in a position where it is possible for them to he 
saved, they also believe, that all must experience the work 
of Christ in the heart, cleansing, purifying, regenerating 
it, in order to receive the full benefit of this sacrifice, to 
their own salvation. 

Roberl Barclay says — "So then Christ by his death and 
sufferings hath reconciled us to God, even while we were 
enemies; that is. He offers reconciliation unto us; we are 
put into a capacity of being reconciled." "We consider 
then our redemption in a two-fold respect or state, both 
which in their own nature are perfect, though in their 
application to us the one is not, or cannot be without 
respect to the other." 

William Penn says — "The first part of justification, we 
do reverently and humbly acknowledge, is only for the 
sake of the death and sufferings of Christ ; nothing we can 
Jq * * * being able to cancel old debts, or wipe out 
old scores ; it is the power and efficacy of that propitiatory 
offering, upon faith and repentance, that justifies from the 
sins that are past; and it is the power of Christ's Spirit 
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in our hearts, that purifies and makes us acceptable to 
God. For till the heart of man is purged from the sin, 
God will never accept it." 

Richard Claridge writes: "By the propitiatory sacrifice 
of Christ without us, we, truly repenting and believing, 
are, through the mercy of God, justified from the imputa- 
tion of sins and transgressions that are past, as though 
they had never been committed; and by the mighty work 
of Christ within us, the power, nature and habits of sin 
are destroyed; that as sin once reigned unto death, even 
so now grace reigneth, through righteousness, unto eternal 
life, by Jesus Christ our Lord." 

George Fox in a letter to the Governor of Barbadoes 
says, "We own and believe in Jesus Christ (God's) be- 
loved and only begotten Son, in whom He is well pleased; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the 
Virgin Mary; in whom we have redemption, through 
his blood, even the forgiveness of sins." And in an epistle 
dated 1676, he writes: "So every true believer will con- 
fess to Christ, his salvation, his way, light and life, out of 
death and darkness; his prophet to open to him, his cap- 
tain and commander, to command and lead him; his 
counsellor, to counsel him; and his priest, who hath 
offered Himself for him, and who sanctifies him." 

While thus accepting the Scripture testimony of Christ 's 
being the propitiatory sacrifice whereby man upon sincere 
repentance, may be freed from the guilt of sins that are 
past. Friends reject the idea of God as an offended 
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Deity whose wrath needs to be appeased by such a 
sacrifice. 

Richard Claridge wrote : "We distinguish between Scrip- 
ture redemption, and the vulgar (common) doctrine of 
satisfaction." And William. Penn wrote: "It is God's 
Free Grace that remits and blots out sin; of which the 
death of Christ and his sacrificing Himself was a most 
certain declaration and confirmation. This was not for 
the pacifying of God, but of men's conscience as to past 
sin." 

"George Whitehead says: " His (Christ's) being given us 
as our Mediator between God and man, and his giving 
Himself a ransom for all men, jor a testimony in due time, 
and his dying for all men, his tasting death for every man, 
etc., did all proceed from the great love of God, and not 
to pay a strict or rigid satisfaction for vindictive justice 
or revenge on God's part." 

"Surely that righteousness and forbearance of God, 
declared by the propitiatory sacrifice of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, for the remission or forgiveness of sins that are 
past, upon true repentance, cannot justly be deemed 
revenge or vindictive justice, as some have asserted 
against us, but a free act of the love and wisdom of God, 
to give his Son, and in Him to reconcile the world to Him- 
self, and not to impute their sins that are past to them, 
when thoroughly reconciled and united in heart and soul 
unto Him by his grace and good spirit." 

From these it is evident that Friends do not separate 
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the offering from the love that promoted it; the love of 
the Father for man as shown by his giving his only be- 
gotten Son, the love of the Son who gave his life for his 
friends (" Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever I command 
you"). 

That the work and sufferings of Christ in the flesh, had 
to do with bringing about conditions of reconciliation, 
favor and peace, is not to be denied by those who recognize 
Him as "the everlasting Son of the Father." These must 
acknowledge that he came into the world on an embassy 
of love and salvation, revealing the Father and doing the 
Father's will unto the end. Moved with Divine compas- 
sion and with the fullest human sympathy. He bore our 
griefs and carried our sorrows ; and under the sense of the 
world's sin and need, together with "His concernment for 
its eternal well being," He travailed immeasurably for 
its redemption, and "poured out his soul unto death." 

It should be remembered also that those who through 
sin and rebellion have become alienated, estranged and 
separated from the Divine nature, are the ones that must 
be reconciled, and that "that which removes the enmity 
in them" does reconcile. The apostle declares (II. Cor. 
v: 19): "God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself," "and hath committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation." And in the next verse he follows this 
with the entreaty," we beseech you on behalf of Christ, 
be ye reconciled to God." 

That all men need to know of this reconciliation is 
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abundantly evident. The Apostle Paul declares (Rom. 
iii: 23) "All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God." Yet the infinite love of God to fallen man is such 
that he would have all men to be saved. As each human 
heart is prone to evil, and we have an unwearied enemy, 
ever striving to lead us astray, man in his natural condition 
is, of himself, unable to keep himself from falling. He 
needs a strength more than human; the help of a power 
Divine. As all men have sinned, all men need to be 
redeemed from the guilt and power of sin before they can 
be made fit for an entrance into the heavenly kingdom. 
Christ offers this redemption to all who will accept the 
terms. He, the loving Saviour, seeks to draw all men 
unto Himself that they may be saved. He follows them 
with his spirit, warning, entreating, ever seeking to bring 
them to Himself. Even though they may have wandered 
far from the Father's house. He still, with yearning love, 
continues to seek and to strive to bring them back; and 
when any such an one repents, returns, and seeks forgive- 
ness, he finds a Saviour " touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities " (Heb.iv: 15), rejoicing to receive him. Christ's 
parables of the lost sheep and of the prodigal son beau- 
tifully illustrate the glad welcome ready to be accorded 
to the repentant sinner. 

The whole Gospel record of our Saviour's life and 
teaching breathes this atmosphere of Divine love. The 
heart that has been filled with the love of God will over- 
flow with love to his fellow-man. Christ in his teaching 
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links the two indissolubly together. John in his first 
epistle (I. John iv: 20) forcibly expresses it thus: "If a 
man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; 
for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?" 

If any man fail of obtaining salvation the fault must 
be his own. In the wisdom of God man was left a free 
agent. He may reject the gracious offers of a Saviour's 
love and refuse to accept the terms. He may so harden 
his heart, that these offers will be withdrawn and he be 
left in spiritual darkness. 

Friends have always preached a plain and simple Gos- 
pel, so plain and simple that (Isaiah xxxv: 8) "The way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err therein." William 
Penn says: "The bent and stress of their ministry was 
conversion to God ; regeneration and holiness. Not schemes 
of doctrine and verbal creeds, nor new forms of worship ; 
but a leaving off in religion the superfluous, and reducing 
the ceremonious and formal part, and pressing earnestly 
the substantial, the necessary and profitable part to the 
soul." 



THE SCRIPTURES. 



The Apostle Paul in the second epistle to Timothy 
writes: "All Scripture given by inspiration of God, is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works." (R. V.) 

The Divisions of the Bible. 

It is a natural question for the student to raise, what 
constitutes the Scriptures or the Bible? The literal mean- 
ing of the former is writings, and. of the latter, ihe Book. 
The two great divisions of the Bible are the Old and the 
New Testaments, testament meaning a will, covenant or 
agreement, that is, God's Covenant with man. 

The Old Testament books are historical, devotional and 
prophetic. Written for the most part in the Hebrew lan- 
guage originally, they were translated into Greek about 
300 B. C., and known as the Septuagint, because seventy 
learned Jews were engaged in the translation. The first 
Latin translation was called the Latin Vulgate. In 1382 
John Wickliffe made the first English translation; and 
between the years 1607 and 161 1, forty-seven scholars, 
working together, produced the King James Version of 
the English Bible, generally used by English speaking 
people since that time. What is known as the Revised 
Version (marked R, V, when quoted in these pages) was 
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made by a company of nearly one hundred English and 
American scholars between the years 1870 and 1885. 
They had access to many manuscripts not known to 
earlier translators. 

The first five books, the Pentateuch, are accredited to 
Moses; they are alluded to in the New Testament as the 
Law, and were written it is supposed after 1500 B. C. 
Then follow the books of Joshua, Judges, etc., till we come 
to the last of the historical books, Nehemiah, the history 
recorded in it bringing us to 500 B. C. 

There are five devotional books of the Old Testament : 
Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song 
of Solomon. The Psalms have been divided into historical, 
prophetic, penitential and devotional. King David wrote 
a large number of the Psalms; the others were written 
by several different persons, the collection of them 
having probably been made after the Babylonian 
Captivity. 

The prophetical books follow next, the four greater and 
the twelve lesser or minor prophets. The book of Amos is 
considered the oldest, and was written near 800 B. C. 

The Apocrypha is a collection of writings sometimes 
printed with the Old and New Testaments. The meaning 
of the word is "Hidden things", and the term is here 
applied to books of doubtful authority. While it is not 
generally believed that these writings are inspired, they 
are of some value for the practical lessons they contain. 
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The history chronicled in them is that of the Jews from 
Malachi to the birth of Christ. 

The New Testament comprises the four Gospels, or 
rather the four presentations of the one Gospel ; the Acts 
of the Apostles, the twenty-one Epistles of Paul, Peter, 
James, John and Jude, and the Apocalypse, or God's 
Revelation through the Apostle John concerning the 
Church of Christ. 

Before the present order of the books of the Bible 
became fixed, great variety existed, and the arrangement 
seems to have been somewhat arbitrary. In the New 
Testament this order depended in part on the length of 
the books, on the importance of the different churches 
to which the Epistles were directed, and still more on 
the degree of authority attached to the different parts. 

The Gospels have always held the first place. " Revela- 
tion," on account of its prophetical character, was placed 
last, though not the latest book written. The Gospel 
according to Mark is the shortest of the Gospels, and 
scholars say the earliest written, its date being about 65 
A. D. 

Of the Epistles we recognize two groups; those written 
chiefly to Jewish Christians by Peter, James, Jude and 
John, and those written by Paul to certain churches in 
Asia Minor, Italy and Greece, and also four addressed to 
individuals. 

Were the books of the New Testament placed in the 
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order of the age of their composition, probably the Epistle 
of James would come first, and the Gospel according to 
John, last of all. This arrangement is a matter of no 
grave importance in giving the great lessons the Bible is 
meant to teach us, but it is of interest as a matter of 
history. 

The Canon. 

"The struggle between spiritual and unspiritual re- 
ligion was brought to a crisis, when the prophetic predic- 
tions of judgments on national sin were fulfilled in the 
fall of the Kingdom of Judah." 

The spirit of prophecy, in Old Testament history, ap- 
pears largely to have expired with Malachi, and the great 
interest of the Jewish nation seems to have been centered 
on their hope of preserving the sacred inheritance of the 
past. 

This inheritance was to be found most largely in 
their sacred literature, so that to those writings, rather 
than to the expiring voice of prophecy, the new theocracy 
turned for guidance. Previous reformers had been states- 
men or prophets; Ezra was a scribe, who found in Jeru- 
salem the task, not of declaring new prophecies, but of 
delivering "the book of the law of Moses, the Penta- 
teuch." 

In this we find the germ of the substitution of a canon, 
or an authoritative collection of Scriptures, for the living 
guidance of the prophetic voice. To trace the full estab- 
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lishment of the canon would carry us beyond the scope 
of this brief chapter; the student will find it a topic of 
peculiar interest, and it will give him satisfying evidence 
why Christians everywhere to-day accept the books that 
compose the Old and New Testaments as the Bible. 

The Bible Manuscripts. 

Another question closely associated with the one with 
which we opened this chapter, is this — How have the 
Scriptures been preserved through these many centuries? 
This too would, with a little reading, unfold a' series of 
most interesting studies. We can but hint at it here in 
order to make more clear the position we wish to main- 
tain later in our chapter. 

The four chief sources of the books of the Bible are: 
I. Manuscripts of the Hebrew Old Testament books. 
(Doubtless very many of the early Christian churches pos- 
sessed these in full.) 2. These same manuscripts dupli- 
cated and held, not as the others were, as treasures, but 
translated into Greek. (They were in general use in the 
churches.) 3. The originals or direct copies of the Gospels 
and other books of the New Testament held by various 
churches. 

Almost all of these church possessions were lost, but 
the libraries were able to treasure their manuscripts; in 
many cases, probably concealed in some out of the way 
place, and in the ruthless destruction of church property 
that accompanied the persecution of the early Christians, 
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these invaluable manuscripts were in God's providence 
preserved. Since 1611, more than fifteen hundred man- 
uscripts of the New Testament have been discovered, 
varying in age and in value. But by far the most valuable 
of these ancient manuscripts are three that show us the 
Bible as it was soon after the Apostolic days; their exact 
age even scholars fear to guess, but they date not far from 
300 to 450 A. D. The Greek manuscripts before this 
time seen to have been destroyed, for the very same reason 
probably that those owned by the churches were lost. 
These three manuscripts are called the Vatican, the 
Sinaitic and the Alexandrian. 

The Vatican has lain for 500 years in the Vatican 
Library at Rome. The Alexandrian, now in the British 
museum, was a gift to Charles 1 . from a Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and was seventeen years too late to be used 
in preparing the King James Version. The most com- 
plete and precious of all, the Sinaitic, is in the possession 
of the Royal Library of St. Petersburg, the story of its 
discovery and possession being one of great interest. 

The Printed Bible. 

It requires an effort on our part to bring the mind to 
picture the time when a book was a rare and curious thing 
and the ability to read one quite as rare. Yet this was 
the condition that prevailed when the sacred truths of 
the Bible were first penned and for many centuries after- 
wards. The life of the printed Bible is but a span in 
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comparison with the Hfe of the manuscript record. Dur- 
ing the centuries that antedated the invention of the 
printing press, one man had to read for thousands, and 
much had to be given forth and handed down through 
oral translations. Some one has aptly said: "The pulpits 
of those early centuries stood up in an ocean of popular 
ignorance, dim lighthouses of instruction, as well as of 
guidance, to unreading millions." 

Add to this ignorance of letters the unwillingness of the 
professing church to have the Scriptures in the hands of the 
common people, and we see the conditions that kept 
these writings enshrouded in mystery. This mystery was 
not dispelled until scholars among the Reformers trans- 
lated the Bible into the several vernacular tongues. 

Robert Barclays Declaration Concerning the 
Scriptures. 

What is the position of the Society of Friends with 
regard to the Scriptures? The Society of Friends has 
always held the Scriptures to be a revelation of Divine 
truth. "The prophecy came not in old time by the will 
of man: but holy men of old spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost." (II. Peter i: 21.) 

God throughout all ages has made manifest his truths 
by his Spirit, speaking in the hearts of men; from these 
revelations of his Spirit to the saints have .come the 
Scriptures which, Robert Barclay says, contain: 

"I. A faithful historical account of the actings of God's 
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people in divers ages; witii many singular and remarkable 
providences attending them. 

"II. A prophetical account of several things, whereof 
some are already past and some yet to come. 

" 1 1 1 . A full and ample account of all the chief principles 
of the doctrine of Christ, held forth in divers precious 
declarations, exhortations, and sentences, which, by the 
moving of God's Spirit, were at several times, and upon 
sundry occasions, spoken and written unto some churches 
and their pastors." 

" But these not being the fountain themselves, but pro- 
ceeding from the fountain, cannot be considered the prin- 
cipal source of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the final 
rule of faith and life." Friends object to the application 
of "The Word of God" to the Bible, basing their objec- 
tion on this, that Logos, the Word, has reference to Christ 
himself as shown by John, the Evangelist (John i: i, 2), "In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God 
and the Word was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God." That which was coexistent and coeternal with 
the Father cannot be a printed page or printed pages. 

Having established our fundamental position, we can 
see what an advantage it has given Friends, as they 
have met in succession the many upheavals of belief, 
occasioned by new and incontrovertible unfoldings of 
science. With a firm reliance that a harmony exists be- 
tween the written revelation of God's will and the out- 
ward revelation of it, the Quaker faith does not engage 
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itself with the perplexing problems of science and religion, 
resting secure in the belief that the Scriptures were not 
written as a text book in science or chronology or history, 
but that they "contain the sayings and words of God, are 
Divine writings, which claim the precedency of all others ; 
and we do esteem them as such ourselves, and under this 
character recommend them to others." 

And, said Barclay further, "we do look upon them as 
the only fit outward judge of controversies among Chris- 
tians; and that whatsoever doctrine is contrary to their 
testimony, may therefore be justly rejected as false. 
And for our parts we are very willing, that all our Doc- 
trines and Practices be tried by them; which we never 
refused, nor ever shall, in all controversies with our ad- 
versaries, as the judge and tesi;. We shall also be very 
willing to admit it, as a positive, certain maxim, that 
whatsoever any do, pretending to the Spirit, which is 
contrary to the Scriptures, be accounted and reckoned a 
delusion of the devil." 

Inspiration and Revelation Defined. 

There are two words often used, possibly seldom con- 
fused with each other, but probably very often not clearly 
understood; these are Inspiration and Revelation. What 
is the significance of these words to us? Inspiration has 
been defined to be "the immediate action of the Divine 
Spirit upon the human mind; the presence of God in the 
soul to illumine it." Revelation is not the act, but the 
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result of the action; it is the effect of the enlightening 
agency. 

In Paul's Epistle to Titus we read, "For the Grace of 
God, that bringeth salvation, hath appeared to all men." 
Is not this the operation of God's Spirit on the human 
spirit, and is not this inspiration, the same in kind if not 
in measure with that inspiration which has been poured 
forth from the inexhaustible Fountain, since the first 
man was created in God's image, down even to the 
present time? Are we not too liable to limit God 's power 
of inspiration? If not in what we actually say, are we not 
prone to think of inspiration as something that belongs 
to only a few? Milman says that the idea of inspiration 
generally accepted in the early Christian ages was simply 
this : that the sacred writers were inspired with an inflex- 
ible love of truth, and that this was pre-requisite in order 
that the message to come through them should receive 
no greaterhuman tarnish than the fallible nature of the 
human mind would render justifiable. 

There was a time in the history of the Christian Church 
when the literal interpretation of the Bible was so insisted 
upon, that the plain manifestations of nature were doubt- 
ed, and men were forced to question the ordinary deliver- 
ances of their senses; their belief in the motion of the sun, 
earth and moon was made to conform to the language of 
Scripture. The priests and would-be interpreters of the 
Bible read from Ecclesiastes, "The sun also ariseth and 
the sun goeth down and hasteth to his place where he 
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arose," and again they read from Malachi, "For, from 
the rising of the sun even unto the going down of the 
same, my name shall be great among the Gentiles." 
They argued that because the Bible record was "the sun 
riseth" and "the sun goeth down," therefore the sun 
did move around the earth, and many a thoughtful 
man before the day of Copernicus yielded an unwilling 
assent to such teaching. 

We find it very difficult indeed to picture to ourselves 
the mental attitude of these men, the leaders of the 
people. The story of Galileo's imprisonment and final 
condemnation ever stands as a fitting rebuke to such 
as would read a science and a history into the Scripture 
record which it was never intended that it should teach. 
From those early days down through the ages, the same 
contention has gone on; if not in one field of learning, it 
has been in another. From the position held by Friends 
we may watch the march of events, feeling convinced 
that no truths that are vital in these sacred records will 
suffer any harm whatever, and that there is an eternal 
harmony in all God's works. The outward and the 
written revelation of His will to man will be found to 
sufl"er no conflict; and let us ever remember that we have 
access to that same Spirit that inspired the writers of 
the sacred records, and it is our duty under this quicken- 
ing Power to accept the spiritual message their pages 
unfold. 
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A Synopsis. 

There are these things to note in regard to the Scrip- 
tures : — 

1 . The Apostles had knowledge of the ancient Scrip- 
tures, and knew the facts of Gospel history through 
human channels. 

2. The fact that they wrote for all mankind and for 
all time, does not imply that they had universal knowl- 
edge. It implies rather that Ihey were the channels, 
through which God made certain revelations known to 
man. 

3. The fact that holy men of old were moved by the 
Holy Spirit to declare God's message to the people, in 
no sense and in no degree precludes the idea that the 
same Power works also in good and holy men to-day. 

4. The human element must ever be a warning to us, 
that our concern is not after the letter of the teaching, 
but that it is after the spirit, which tesifies to that 
fountain spirit, the Source of all spiritual truths. 

5. The sacred writers employed expressions current 
among the people, just as we do to-day. That they said 
"the sun ariseth" and "the sun goeth down," must not 
be understood by us as a scientific statement, any more 
than we would so understand it in the twentieth century. 

6. The Bible is a depository of principles more than of 
specific rules. These principles must be unfolded and 
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applied to our individual experiences, by the same Spirit 
that gave them forth, if their full benefit is to accrue to 
our spiritual growth. 

7. The channel through which these great Bible truths 
come to us, is the channel of an ancient language largely 
figurative and idiomatic, ahd lacking in that exactness 
which characterizes our western language. 

8. In the course of years words change in meaning in 
the same language; when we remember that the King 
James Version is now entering upon its fourth century, 
we are not surprised that certain expressions then current 
may have an altered significance now. Lists of words can 
be given to illustrate this. 

9. Remembering, as we have tried to show on a former 
page of this chapter, that revelation is any communica- 
tion of Divine light, and that inspiration is the ordinary 
direct means of its communication, we need to emphasize 
that the Bible is the greatest outward means. 

10. The Divine Author of the Scriptures is the one re- 
liable expounder of Scripture; and only as his Holy 
Spirit unfolds to us their deep teaching, can we be sure 
that we gather from these sacred writings the meaning 
that is intended. Too often the minds of men are blinded 
by traditional interpretations, mere intellectual renderings 
of spiritual truths, until they are in the position of the 
Jews to whom Christ said, " Ye have made the command- 
ments of God of none effect by your tradition. (Matt. 
XV : 6; also Matt, xv: 9.) Peter also speaks of those who 
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wrest the Scripture to their own destruction. (II. Peter 
iii: i6.) 

1 1 . We recognize the fact that the work chronicled in 
the Bible is in no degree a stationary one. It does not 
picture a completed history, but a developing and un- 
folding one. Some truths applicable to one stage of 
human progress, giving place to others, as in the provi- 
dence of God, the time came for them to be given forth. 

What a record the Bible unfolds, beginning with the 
Mosaic account of the creation, and ending with that 
wonderful revelation to the aged pilgrim and former com- 
panion of our Lord! What a series of unfoldings of God's 
will ! What a variety and what a completeness ! 

Frederic Myers has written of it in this connection: 
"Yet amidst all this variety, what a unity of spirit and 
of aim there is in the Bible! Here is a revelation spread- 
ing itself over fifteen centuries, and steadily growing and 
brightening — gradually lessening its own shadows, and at 
last changing itself into perfect day ! And though written 
by nearly fifty writers of every order and condition — 
separated from each other by intervals of long centuries, 
we recognize the same characteristic tone throughout; 
uniformly leaving on the mind an impression of the 
holiness of God, and of the responsibilities of men, which 
it is impossible to surpass." 
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Testimony of Fox, Penn and Penington. 

George Fox wrote: "We believe the Scriptures were 
given forth by the Holy Spirit of God through the holy 
men of God, who as the Scripture itself declares, spoke 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, [and that] they 
are able to make wise unto salvation through faith 
that is in Christ Jesus." And "We call the holy Scrip- 
tures, as Christ, the apostles and holy men of God called 
them, viz : the words of God." 

William Penn wrote: "We in truth and sincerity be- 
lieve them (the Scriptures) to be of Divine authority, 
given by the inspiration of God, through holy men; they 
speaking or writing them as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost; that they are a declaration of those things 
most surely believed by the primitive Christians, and that 
as they contain the mind and will of God, and are his 
commands to us, so they in that respect are his declara- 
tory word; and therefore are obligatory on us, and are 
profitable for doctrine, reproof, correction and instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, 
and thoroughly furnished to every good work!" 

Isaac Penington wrote: "We (the Quakers) do heartily 
and singly, as in God's sight, own the Scriptures; the 
Scriptures written by the prophets and holy men of 
God under the law; the Scriptures written by the evan- 
gelists and apostles in the time of the Gospel ; and we read 
them with delight and joy, and would draw no man from 
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a right reading of them to the benefit of his soul, but only 
from giving his own judgments on them without the 
Spirit of God, lest in so doing He wrest them to his own 
destruction." * * * "Some in dark corners of the 
earth may be visited by the Spirit, become sensible of 
the Spirit, and receive the Spirit, who never heard of 
the Scriptures; and some may have the Scriptures and 
yet be strangers to God's Holy Spirit, as the Jews were, 
who heard them read in their synagogues every Sabbath 
day, and yet Christ told them ' Ye neitheY know the Scrip- 
tures nor the power of God.'" 

Testimony of Richard Claridge. 

Richard Claridge was a contemporary of George Fox; 
he was reared in comparative affluence, and at the age of 
seventeen was entered at Balliol College, Oxford, and 
took his degree from a sister college four years later. 
He afterwards took more advanced degrees and was 
regarded as a man of rare scholarship. He became 
prominent among the Baptists and later joined Friends, 
being a member with them the last twenty-six years of 
his life. His great contribution to Quaker literature is 
his clear exposition of Friends' attitude toward the Scrip- 
tures; he was induced to do this work because of the 
wrong position in which many thoughtful people regarded 
Friends in this matter. His treatment of the subject 
develops into a book of about two hundred pages; the 
task he sets himself in the opening chapter is to present, 
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under eight captions, tiie position held by Friends as 
regards the Scriptures. These are as follows: "We sin- 
cerely and unfeigne'dly believe the following propositions: 

"i. That the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, were not of any man's 'private setting forth,' 
but were given by inspiration of God. 

"2. That they contain a clear and sufficient declara- 
tion of all doctrines, in common to be believed, in order 
to eternal life and salvation. 

"3. That the Holy Scriptures are the best outward 
rule and standard of Doctrine and Practice. 

"4. That whatsoever either Doctrine or Practice, 
though under pretensions to the immediate dictates and 
teachings of the Spirit, is contrary to the Holy Scriptures, 
ought to be rejected and disowned as false and erroneous. 
For, 'whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man, that it should 
be believed as an Article of Faith.' 

"5. That the Holy Scriptures contain the sayings or 
words of God, are Divine Writings, which claim the pre- 
cedency of all others; and we do esteem them as such 
ourselves, and under this character recommend them to 
others. 

"6. That there ever was, and is, a most sweet concord 
and harmony between the teachings of the Spirit, and the 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures; and that there is nox 
inconsistency or contradiction between the one and the 
other, notwithstanding the great diversity of men's opin- 
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ions and sentiments, under the profession of Christianity. 
For we believe, that if pride, prejudice and self-interest 
were laid aside, and men would in humility of mind, 
sincerity of heart, and abasement of self, wait upon the 
Lord for the teachings of his Spirit, they would be taught 
by Him the very truth, as it is in Jesus, and come to 
know that blessed and heavenly unity in the things of 
God, from which they are now so divided and sub-divided 
among themselves, and in opposition to one another. 

"7. That, though the manifestation of the Spirit, is 
given to every man, both Jew and Gentile to profit withal, 
and the grace of God which bringeth salvation, hath ap- 
peared unto all men, so that all have means sufficient 
afforded them for their present and eternal welfare, if 
they neglect not the means, nor slight the day of God's 
gracious visitation ; yet, it is a great mercy to us, and all 
those that make a right use of it, that it hath pleased 
God to afford unto us the Holy Scriptures. And we 
believe, that having the advantage of the Holy Scriptures, 
more is required of us, than of those to whom they are 
not communicated; for to whom much is given, from 
them much is required. 

"8. That as the Holy Scriptures have God alone for 
their Author, so the Spirit of God alone is their certain 
and infallible interpreter. For except the Spirit which 
He hath promised, and we ought to wait for, expound 
them to us, we can never spiritually nor savingly under- 
stand or apply them. The certain knowledge therefore. 
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and understanding of them, must be waited for, of the 
same Spirit by which they were dictated, and committed 
to writing." 

Robert Barclay's Third Proposition Reviewed. 

The third Proposition in Barclay's Apology is devoted 
to the Scriptures; the whole is a completed argument, 
and no part can be satisfactorily extracted and presented 
as representative of the truths advanced. It will, how- 
ever, be possible to give the outline of Barclay's train of 
thought, with the recommendation that the reader follow 
for himself the whole argument, with the care that the 
subject merits. 

Firsi Assertion — has regard to the fact that the Scrip- 
tures are not themselves the fountain, but that they pro- 
ceed from it, that they are subordinate to the Spirit, 
and in this sense are reckoned a secondary rule. 

Second. They are accounted the "most excellent writ- 
ings in the world, for there wants not a majesty in the 
style, a coherence in the parts, a good scope in the whole;" 
but the Scriptures ' authority is dependent upon the Spirit 
by which they were given forth. ^'When we doubt of 
the streams of any river or flood, we recur to the fountain 
itself; and, having found it, there we desist, we can go 
no farther; because there it springs out of the bowels of 
the earth, which are inscrutable." 

Third. The principal rule of conduct under the Gospel 
is not an outward written law, but an inward spiritual 
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law, written in the heart; the Apostle commends the elders 
of the church to this, "And now, brethren, I commend you 
to God and to the word of his grace, which is able to build 
you up, and to give you an inheritance among all them 
which are sanctified." 

Fourth. That which is given for an ultimate rule must 
be so full and particular, that it may guide men in all 
the walks and dealings of life. It would be impossible 
for a written record to be so minute. This point Barclay 
illustrates by the example of a man called to labor in the 
ministry. 

Fifth. Were the Scriptures an ultimate guide, how 
would our argument touch the millions of human souls 
who are too illiterate to read, or to whom the written 
record has never come? 

Sixth. Supposing that all men everywhere could read 
the Bible, each in his own language, what guarantee have 
they that an honest translation from the original one is 
a correct one? Do not even scholars confess that the last 
translations need to be corrected? 

Seventh. The original Scriptures being long since lost, 
dependence is had upon the honesty of transcribers; 
Barclay adducing numerous instances where errors were 
made intentionally. Jerome says: "They wrote not 
what they found, but what they understood." 

Eighth. In a discussion of the difficulties presented in 
reconciling the various manuscripts, and in establishing 
a canon, Barclay's classical training gave him a great 
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advantage. He says: "Whence we may very safely con- 
clude that Jesus Christ, who promised to be always with 
his children, to lead them into all truth, to guard them 
against the devices of the enemy, and to establish their 
faith upon an unmovable rock, left them not to be prin- 
cipally ruled by that, which was subject in itself to many 
uncertainties; and therefore He gave them his Spirit, as 
their principal guide, which neither moths nor time can 
wear out, nor transcribers nor translators corrupt ; which 
none are so young, none so illiterate, none in so remote 
a place, but they may come to be reached, and rightly 
informed by it." 

Ninth. Illustrations of how men unlearned in Greek 
and Hebrew, and even ignorant of their own language, 
having been pressed by quotations out of their English 
translations, have found these to disagree with the man- 
ifestations of Truth in their own hearts, a careful study 
revealing that these were errors and corruptions of the 
translators. 

Tenth. In reply to the question, whether he thinks by 
the foregoing statements to render the Scriptures uncer- 
tain and useless, he answers "Not at all," and further 
develops this thought: "For though God doth principally 
and chiefly lead us by his Spirit, yet He sometimes 
conveys his comfort and consolation to us through his 
children, whom He raises up and inspires to speak or 
write a word in season, whereby the saints are made 
instruments in the hand of the Lord to strengthen and 
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encourage one another, which doth also tend to perfect 
and make them wise unto salvation; and such as are 
led by the Spirit cannot neglect, but do naturally love, 
and are wonderfully cherished by that which proceedeth 
from the same spirit in another; because such mutual 
emanations of the heavenly life tend to quicken the mind." 

Eleventh. While we recognize that God is teacher of 
his children Himself, "Yet it was a fruit of Christ's as- 
cension, to send teachers and pastors for perfecting the 
saints, etc.," so that the office of the Scriptures and of the 
teacher is of the same nature. 

Tiiielfth. "God hath seen meet that herein we should, 
as in a looking-glass, see the conditions and experiences 
of the saints of old; that finding our experience answers 
to theirs, we might thereby be the more confirmed and 
comforted, and our hope of obtaining the same end 
strengthened; that observing the providences attending 
them, seeing the snares they were liable to, and beholding 
their deliverances, we may thereby be made wise unto 
salvation, and seasonably reproved and instructed in 
righteousness." 

Thirteenth. The order of importance of the offices of 
the Spirit and the Scriptures, is illustrated from Acts xvii: 
II. In the first place they received the Word with cheer- 
fulness; in the second place, they searched the Scriptures. 

Fourteenth. If the Scripture is not the ultimate rule, 
then would it not follow that the Scripture is incomplete 
and the canon not closed? Barclay answers: "We have 
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shut the door upon all such doctrine in affirming that 
the Scriptures give a full and ample testimony to all 
the principal doctrines of Christian faith. For we do 
firmly believe that there is no other gospel or doctrine 
to be preached, but that which was delivered by the 
apostles; and do freely subscribe to that saying, Let him 
that preacheth any other gospel, than that which hath 
been already preached by the apostles, and according to 
the Scriptures, be accursed." 

A recent writer says: "It is not without purpose that 
God has so wonderfully presented this written message; 
it is not without purpose that He raised up his workers 
to search out the precious manuscripts from the dusty 
libraries of convent and cathedral, to render into English 
for us the very message which He sent to earth thou- 
sands of years since, to comfort and brighten human life." 

Note by the Author. — The introduction of the historical facts in 
this essay has been designed in part to adapt it for use in our schools. 
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In historical surveys of Christianity, it is not unusual 
to distinguish three periods. The first period is known 
as that of the Apostolic Church; the second is that of 
the organized Church, or ecclesiastical hierarchy; and the 
third is somewhat vaguely termed the Reformation, but 
includes many aspects of religious history in various coun- 
tries of the world. 

It is interesting to note that in these three periods 
the basis of authority in religious matters has shifted, 
and three distinct sources of authority have been defined. 
The first of these, emphasized in the apostolic age, was 
the authority of the Spirit. The variety of human nature, 
then, was doubtless as great as now, and personal points 
of view were undoubtedly diverse, but "God was not the 
author of confusion" so long as humble men sought his 
direction and yielded to his control. 

During the second period, it is apparent that the 
Church — finally in many places an "infallible" church — 
was the determining authority in matters of religion, while 
in the later period the Bible in the thought of many — an 
infallible Bible — was held as the court of final appeal. It 
will be interesting as an introduction to a consideration 
of the Ordinances to note how they were regarded in these 
three periods and from the three points of view of these 
different sources of authority. 
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In apostolic Christianity, ordinances or religious rites 
were doubtless more numerous than at any time since, 
although much less perfectly defined. The Jewish ele- 
ment in the church carried the ceremonial law into their 
new profession of faith, and as Gentile converts multiplied, 
the latter were found contending as to the necessity 
of these rites for all Christians. These differences of view," 
portrayed in the Scriptures, are of especial interest, be- 
cause they brought from the apostles such positive state- 
ments as leave little doubt as to how they regarded the 
authority of ordinances. Thus Paul to the Corinthians 
(1. Cor. 1:14-17), after referring to the report of dissensions, 
uses the remarkable language (truly remarkable in view 
of any claim for the necessity of the rite of Baptism) : 
"1 thank God that 1 baptized none of you but Crispus 
and Gaius." * * * " For Christ sent me not to ba!p- 
tize, but to preach the Gospel." Even more remarkable 
because of its general conclusion is the reference in the 
sixth chapter of Galatians, where the typical Jewish cere- 
mony is dismissed by the apostle with thfe statement 
that neither, its observance nor its breach "availeth any- 
thing," "but a new creature." Thus the conclusion in 
these early days of the supremacy of the Spirit seems to 
be against any system of ordinances, either Jewish or 
Gentile, as obligatory. If they contributed to advance- 
ment in the Christian life they were not condemned; but 
the apostle to the Galatians did not hesitate to speak of 
them as "weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye 
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desire again to be in bondage." The freedom wherewith 
"Christ has set us free" is the freedom of first hand ex- 
perience; and however rich and beautiful a system of 
ceremonial may be, it is dangerous as it comes to obscure 
the first hand experience. 

In the period of the organized Church, much greater 
definiteness prevailed as to the number and form of 
ordinances, or sacraments as they were then called, than 
was observed during apostolic times. By the authority of 
the Roman Catholic Church seven sacraments were pre- 
scribed as obligatory. They are. Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Order and 
Matrimony.* It were an easy matter to cite church 
decrees in which any one who might question the authority 
of any of these ordinances is declared anathema. The 
assumption all the while is that there is direct authority 
for them in the words of our Lord, but during this period 
of history, and to-day under certain forms of organized 
church government that represent that period, the 
believer is not referred to a revealed "will of God" 
by the Spirit in the heart, as in the Scriptures, but this 
will is known and declared by the Church. Under this 
system one must surrender in good degree the right of 
judgment in spiritual matters, and follow" somewhat 
blindly what others point out as required by God. It is 
important to keep this point in mind in considering the 
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position of ordinances during the period of the Reforma- 
tion. 

When the source of authority is shifted from the decrees 
of church synods to a printed booi<, and this book is 
put into general circulation, there comes an immediate 
testing of the requirements of the former system. So 
it becomes apparent, gradually, if not at once, that there 
is no definite authority in the words of our Lord for the 
seven sacraments so definitely prescribed as instituted by 
Him. From almost endless discussions two new positions 
emerge. One claims that two of the seven sacraments 
are clearly enough prescribed in the New Testament as 
essential parts of the Christian Dispensation, and recog- 
nized, if not instituted, by Christ himself. 

The other position is that of the entire denial of the 
obligation of even two ordinances so far as the authority 
of Scripture has any bearing upon them. This is the 
position of the Society of Friends. This at first thought 
would seem a comparatively simple question to settle for 
all Christians, but it is in fact one upon which there is 
much apparently honest difference of view, and in de- 
claring ourselves with the distinctness that comes with 
positive conviction, it is important to keep in that sweet 
spirit that led one to say: "I found no narrowness in my 
heart as respects sects and opinions, but believed that in 
all denominations they that serve God and do righteous- 
ness are accepted of Him." The two ordinances claimed 
as positively prescribed by our Lprd and recognized by 
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his disciples, are Baptism and the Lord's Supper, or 
Eucharist. Robert Barclay, the expounder of Quakerism 
as "primitive Christianity revived," in his Catechism has 
answered the questions in regard to the authority of these 
ordinances by Scripture quotations of surpassing clear- 
ness. Thus — 

Q. How many baptisms are there? 

A. One Lord, one faith, one baptism. (Eph. iv: 5.) 

Q. What is the baptism? 

A. The like figure whereunto, even baptism doth also 
now save us (not the putting away of the filth of the 
flesh, but the answer of a good conscience towards God), 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ, who is gone into heaven, 
and is on the right hand of God; angels and authorities, 
and powers, being made subject unto Him. (I. Peter iii: 
21, 22.) 

Q. What saith John the Baptist of Christ's baptism? 
how distinguisheth he it from his? 

A. I indeed baptize you with water unto repentance; 
but He that cometh after me, is mightier than I, whose 
shoes 1 am not worthy to bear, he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost, and with fire. (Matt, iii: 11.) 

Q. Doth not Christ so distinguish it also? 

A. And being assembled together with them, com- 
manded them, that they should not depart from Jeru- 
salem, but wait for the promise of the Father, which, 
saith he, ye have heard of me. For John truly baptized 
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with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost, 
not many days hence. (Acts i: 4, 5.) 

Q. Doth not the Apostle Peter also observe this? 

A. And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on 
them, as on us at the beginning. Then remembered I 
the word of the Lord, how that he said, John indeed 
baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost. (Acts xi: 15, 16.) 

Q. Then it seems John's baptism- must pass away, that 
Christ's may take place; because John must decrease, 
that Christ may increase. 

A. He must increase, but I must decrease. (John iii: 
■30.) 

Q. I perceive then, many may be sprinkled with, and 
dipped and baptized in water, and yet not truly baptized 
with the baptism of Christ: What are the real effects in 
such as are truly baptized with the baptism of Christ? 

A. Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized 
into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death? There- 
fore we are buried with him by baptism into death, that 
like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness 
of life. (Rom. vi: 3, 4.) 

For as many of you as have been baptized into Christ, 
have put on Christ. (Gal. iii: 27) 

Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen 
with him, through the faith of the operation of God, who 
hath raised him from the dead. (Col. ii: 12.) 
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Q. I perceive there was a baptism of water, which was 
John's baptism, and is therefore by John himself contra- 
distinguished from Christ's: was there not likewise some- 
thing of the like nature appointed by Christ to his dis- 
ciples, of eating bread, and drinking wine, in remembrance 
of him? 

A. For I -have received of the Lord, that which also I 
delivered unto you. That the Lord Jesus, the same night 
in which he was betrayed, took bread; and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and said. Take, eat; this is my 
body which is broken for you; this do in remembrance of 
me. After the same manner also he took the cup, when 
he had supped, saying, This cup is the new testament in 
my blood ; this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of me. (I. Cor. xi: 23, 24, 25.) 

Q. How long was this to continue? 

A. For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, 
ye do show the Lord's death till he come. (1. Cor. xi: 26.) 

Q. Did Christ promise to come again to his disciples? 

A. And I will not leave you comfortless; I will come 
to you. Jesus answered and said unto him. If a man 
love me, he will keep my words, and my Father will love 
him and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him. (John xiv: 18-23.) 

Q. Was this an inward coming? 

A. At that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, 
and you in me, and I in you. (John xiv: 20.) 

Q. But it would seem, this was even practised by the 
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church of Corinth, after Christ was come inwardly: was 
it so, that there were certain appointments positively 
commanded, yea, and zealously and conscientiously prac- 
tised by the saints of old, which were not of perpetual 
continuance, nor yet now needful to be practised in the 
church? 

A. If I then your Lord and master have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one another's feet. For I 
have given you an example, that you should do as I have 
done to you. (John xiii: 14, 15.) 

For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, to 
lay upon you no greater burthen than these necessary 
things; that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and 
from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornica- 
tion; from which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well: 
Fare ye well. (Acts xv: 28, 29.) 

Is any man sick among you? Let him call for the elders 
of the church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord. (James v: 14.) 

Q. These commands are no less positive than the other; 
yea, some of them are asserted as the very sense of the 
Holy Ghost, as no less necessary than abstaining from 
fornication, and yet the generality of Protestants have 
laid them aside, as not of perpetual continuance: but what 
other scriptures are there, to show that it is not neces- 
sary for that of bread and wine to continue? 

A. For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink ; but 
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righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
(Rom. xiv: 17.) 

Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in drini<, or 
in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 
Sabbath days. Wherefore if ye be dead with Christ from 
the rudiments of the world; why, as though living in 
the world, are ye subject to ordinances, (touch not, taste 
not, handle not: which all are to perish with the using), 
after the commandments and doctrines of men? (Col. ii: 
.16, 20 to 22.) 

Q. These scriptures are very plain, and say as much 
for the abolishing of this, as to any necessity, as aught 
that can be alleged for the former; but what is the bread 
then, wherewith the saints are to be nourished? 

A. Then Jesus said unto them. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Moses gave you not that bread from heaven, 
but my Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. 
For the bread of God is he which cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life unto the world. Then said they 
unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. And Jesus 
said unto them, I am the bread of life; he that cometh 
to me shall never hunger; and he that believeth on me, 
shall never thirst: I am that bread of life. Your fathers 
did eat manna in the wilderness, and are dead. This is 
the bre(ad which cometh down from heaven, that a man 
may eat thereof and not die. I a mthe living bread, 
which came down from heaven. If any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live forever: and the bread that I will 
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give, is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world. The Jews therefore strove among themselves, 
saying, How can this man give us his flesh to eat? Then 
Jesus said unto them. Verily, verily, I say unto you, ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day. For my flesh is meat indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed : he that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him. As 
the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, 
so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me. This is 
that bread which came down from heaven: not as your 
fathers did eat manna, and are dead; he that eateth of this 
bread, shall live forever. (John vi: 32 to 35, and 48 to 58.) 

In addition to the above, it may be observed that 
some of the most careful modern writers have confirmed 
the position maintained by Friends that our Lord had 
no thought of instituting an ordinance when He ate the 
last supper with his disciples, much less of perpetuating 
the Jewish rite of Baptism with which He contrasted his 
own baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

Much more important, doubtless, will it be to inquire 
how the grace supposed to be imparted to the priest in 
ordinances can become a real experience in our lives. 
It may be sufficient to illustrate some practical experiences 
in regard to Baptism and the Supper. If it can be made 
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clear in these two instances there will be little difficulty 
in extending the application to the other ordinances. 
Baptism as a religious rite whenever and wherever used 
has been intended to typify a cleansing power. One 
might not enter the religious life and carry with him 
"the defilements of flesh and spirit." Happy indeed 
would it be, were it possible by any outward rite or even 
inward experience to put these defilements away once 
and for all. Human nature very certainly is not so 
constituted, and the power of Divine cleansing is not so 
limited as to be exhausted in one individual experience. 
In the active Christian life, if we keep open to them, 
baptisms are repeated often enough to fill us with adoring 
love, and if this is true our whole life becomes more and 
more what is rightly called "a baptized life." There is 
happily a wide diversity in the experience of real baptism. 
We have thus a baptizing ministry, a baptizing silence, a 
baptizing afiliction, a baptizing mercy; and so through 
the whole round even of a most ordinary existence, the 
cleansing power comes upon us as we keep ourselves open 
to it and seek for it, in such a measure of faith as is be- 
stowed on us. So if one asks what grace baptism confers 
on those who discard the rite, but truly seek the actual 
experience, it can be readily answered, that they will ex- 
hibit the grace of a progressive cleansing in their lives. A 
refining, ripening process, under which the strength of 
evil grows less and less, will be apparent, and while those 
who have real access to the source of Divine grace, realize 
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something of the infinite supply, and are constantly 
seeking further and further experience, there will certainly 
be changed lives if the grace is a reality. How very poor 
in comparison with this continuing experience is the 
momentary rapture that is doubtless often felt by those 
who give themselves up to the outward rite. What sorry 
limitations seem to belong to the one, and what freedom 
and expansion to the other! Let us, however, not de- 
ceive ourselves. The denial of the obligation of the rite 
confers no grace. If acquiesced in, even in any spirit 
of complacent superiority, we shall find ourselves barren 
of the reality of that which the Scripture describes as 
being "baptized into Christ." No experience vouchsafed 
to human beings demands at once so much of earnest, 
determined seeking and of that humility "which has no 
confidence in the flesh." Such a thought of baptism 
brings us to that other closely related ordinance, the 
"Lord's Supper." 

No Scripture narrative has in it at once so much 
pathos of disappointed love, and so much extremity of 
final appeal, as the last supper of our Lord with his. dis- 
ciples. Moving up and down with them in Jewry, He 
had sought to center their minds uppn the kingdom of 
heaven, and to rebuke a "wicked generation" that "seek- 
eth after a sign." That higher life of the Spirit, revealed 
by Him, nurtured by Him, seemed again and again 
eclipsed by sordid earthly senses looking for a Messiah 
of earthly power and magnificence. The object of his 
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coming, so far as the mission of making disciples that 
might understand and worthily carry forward his purpose 
was concerned, seemed frustrated. They did not under- 
stand. Before Him were Gethsemane and Calvary! He 
knew that they would not see the triumph over death 
there, and He knew that unspeakable consternation would 
overwhelm them. To be composed in such a situation, 
to show no sign of hesitation even, and to return. once 
more to the constant note of his intercourse and teaching 
with his disciples, is of itself evidence of Divinity. Mere 
manhood could not do that. 

And what was the teaching of this occasion of crisis 
and climax? 

It was the time of the annual observance of the mirac- 
ulous deliverance of the people of Israel from their 
bondage in Egypt; an observance instituted by Divine 
command, and which was now celebrated by our Lord 
himself, for the last time. The occasion was one pecu- 
liarly appropriate for the establishment of an ordinance 
of perpetual obligation. Yet what was our Lord's teach- 
ing in regard to its continuance? While partaking with 
his disciples of the evening meal which had been adopted 
by many generations of devout Israelites as their method, 
at that time, of celebrating the passover, He only charged 
them "Do this as often as ye do it, in remembrance of 
me," the significance of which expression is thus com- 
mented on by Robert Barclay in his famous Apology; 
"And as /or that expression of Luke, 'Do this in remem- 
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brance of me, ' it will amount to no more than this, that 
being the last time that Christ did eat with his disciples, 
He desired them, that in their eating and drinking they 
might have regard to Him, and by the remembering of 
that opportunity, be the more stirred up to follow Him 
diligently through sufferings and death," etc. A further 
quotation from Barclay's Apology will make this more 
clear. "Now this act was no singular thing, neither any 
solemn institution of a gospel ordinance; because it was 
a constant custom among the Jews, as Paulus Riccius 
observes at length in his Celestial Agriculture, that 
when they did eat the passover, the master of the 
family did. take bread, and bless it, and breaking it, gave 
of it to the rest; and likewise taking wine, did the same; 
so that there can nothing further appear in this, than 
that Jesus Christ, who fulfilled all righteousness, and also 
observed the Jewish feasts and customs, used this also 
among his disciples only, that as, in most other things 
He labored to draw their minds to a further thing, so in 
the use of this He takes occasion to put them in mind 
of his death and sufferings, which were shortly to be; 
which He did the oftener inculcate unto them, for that 
they were averse from believing it." 

Our Saviour said: "Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock; if any man hear my voice and open the door, 
I will come in to him and will slip with him, and he with 
me." (Rev. iii: 20.) Thus it would appear that the 
true supper of our Lord does not consist in partaking in 
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an outward manner, one with another, but in a realiza- 
tion on our part of his Divine life, wherein He becomes 
the true bread from heaven, and the new wine of the 
kingdom. 

The spiritually minded who lived under former dispen- 
sations were not denied this same blessed spiritual re- 
freshment and communion. Paul alludes to the subject 
in I. Cor. x: 3, 4: "For they did all eat the same spiritual 
meat and did all drink the same spiritual drink; for they 
drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them; and 
that Rock was Christ." 

For a period of forty days after his resurrection, our 
Lord was seen at times by some of his disciples, and dur- 
ing this period He did not partake with them of any 
outward food in the form of communion. " I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day when 
I drink it new with you in my Father's kingdom." Touch- 
ing the same matter, we have the silent, but none the less 
powerful, testimony of John, the disciple of our Lord. 
Joseph Phipps wrote : 

" Had the most eminent of the evangelists, John, . 
esteemed the continuance of the sign to have been of 
essential moment, or lasting obligation, he would hardly 
have failed to mention it as such. He is particularly 
expressive of the circumstance of our Saviour's washing 
his disciples' feet, showing that He both enjoined it with 
great precision, and recommended it by his example; 
yet it is generally agreed to have been only figurative 
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and temporary, and therefore mostly disused by Protest- 
ants, and very little practised by the Romanists; but John, 
in his relation of the transactions of that important even- 
ing, passeth the outward supper wholly without notice. 
His total omission of it may reasonably intimate that 
when he wrote his history, which was long after the rest 
of the evangelists, the season for it was fully past, and 
that the use of it had been only meant to pre-figure 
the reality to weak converts for a time, and then to drop 
away, and give place to it. 

"Yet, notwithstanding this apostolic historian hath 
omitted the ceremonial, he hath given a large account 
of our Lord's discourse concerning the substance, in chap, 
vi, wherein, amongst rnany other similar expressions. He 
saith, ' My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven 
— 1 am the living bread which came down from heaven. 
Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
eternal life.' This intimates that those who spiritually 
partake of the Divine life in Him, which is of an eternal 
nature, receive the living bread, and the flesh and blood 
He here intended. Such feed not of that body which 
suffered on the cross, but of his spiritual body, which 
is a mystery to the carnal mind. 

" Knowing in Himself, that by apprehending his meta- 
phorical expressions in a literal sense, many of his dis- 
ciples, as well as the Jews, took offence. He for explana- 
tion, directly told them, vi: 63, 'It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing.' From whence 
it appears that could we eat the very flesh, and drink 
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the blood of the outward body of Christ, it would not 
profit us. How vain and useless therefore, as well as 
contrary to sense and reason, is the Romish notion, that 
the bread consecrated by a priest is transubstantiated 
into that body of flesh and blood, which, if actually 
received, would profit nothing to the soul!" 

Knowing Jesus Christ, knowing Him in the soul, know- 
ing Him just as often as we know any outward physical 
good, that is the Lord's Supper. Doubtless many who 
accept the rite and practice it in such form as they have 
come to approve, feel this essential substance which the 
rite may typify. To be limited, however, to some pre- 
scribed time and place for an experience that needs to 
be very frequent if we are truly to "put on Christ," is 
to be satisfied with something very short of the freedom 
"wherewith Christ has made us free." It is sometimes 
said that all life should be sacramental. In no way can 
this be so but by accepting Christ as the Priest. He can 
confer the grace. His tenderly loving. promise "Lo I am 
with you always" is Baptism and Lord's Supper for us, 
and we could not permit ourselves to be limited in these 
and all other sacramental experiences to any system 
founded in human arrangement or conducted so. We 
know that honest hearts abide in such systems. We must 
have tender love in our hearts for them, but we must 
strive to show them that the good things of the kingdom 
that are apparently dispensed by human hands to them, 
are in infinite mercy made real to us much more abund- 
antly through Jesus Christ Himself. 
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Ministry. 

"When he ascended up on high he led captivity cap- 
tive, and gave gifts unto men. * * * And he gave 
some to be apostles, and some prophets, and some evange- 
lists, and some pastors and teachers." (Eph. iv: 8 and 1 1, 
R. V.) Thus the Apostle Paul alludes to the ascension of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and how the different forms of min- 
istry sprang up thereafter in his church by the pouring out 
of the gifts of his Spirit. Observe that these gifts of min- 
istry are not gifts born with a man, nor are they anything 
acquired by him by effort, study, or the like. They are 
gi\ts of God, things given, abilities placed in men when 
they become true and living Christians, by the working 
of the Spirit of God in their hearts. In other passages 
they are called the "gifts of the Spirit." 

Now in considering the several kinds mentioned in 
the above verses, — leaving out of account the gift of 
"apostle" as perhaps rarely if ever bestowed since the 
early days of Christianity, — we may notice that the last 
three of them, evangelists, pastors and teachers, are 
familiar terms of the present day; they are forms of 
religious service in common use in the usual denomi- 
nations of Christendom. But the first one, -prophets, is 
much less common; we do not hear of prophets in the 
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churches of to-day. Is it possible that this great gift 
of the early Christian Church has been lost or given up? 
Whether the gift of prophecy has been lost or not, de- 
pends in some degree upon what was meant by a prophet 
in the early Church. What was a Christian prophet? 
Scholars now hold that the word "prophet" did not pri- 
marily mean one who foretold the future, though the an- 
cient prophets often did so, but rather one who proclaimed 
the word of the Lord; as it has been expressed, "a prophet 
was not so much a foreteller as a forthteller," — one who 
tells forth or proclaims what God has communicated to 
him. He was a preacher, inspired by God in a special 
sense, — in a direct, fresh, and powerful way, — a man who 
received messages from God, revealed to him by the 
Holy Spirit in his heart and mind, and declared them. 
To quote the description of early Christian prophecy by 
a leading scholar, — "It was nothing else than the utter- 
ance of revelations received directly from God. Whether 
those revelations had to do with the past, the present or 
the future, with belief or with conduct, with the individual 
or the church, the act was the same. Whatever was 
immediately imparted to a man by the Spirit and uttered 
by him under the Spirit's influence, was prophecy." 
(McGiflFert, The Apostolic Age, page 526.) Now the im- 
portant thing for us to notice and remember is that this 
is just the concept of the ministry which is held by the 
Society of Friends. In other words, we see that it is 
true in the light of history, although often not recognized 
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by themselves or others, that the special type of ministry 
which Friends desire to maintain, the kind which when 
faithfully sought for and adhered to, has been practiced 
among them, is nothing else than a measure of the ancient 
prophetic gift of the Christian Church. This fact throws 
a flood of light upon the position and duty of the Society 
of Friends. It may almost be described as a society 
formed for the express purpose of receiving and preserv- 
ing the prophetic gift to the Christian Church, — for the 
fostering of this special precious gift of God for the good 
of all, not to the exclusion of the other gifts whenever 
these are truly blessed by the Spirit, but as supplement- 
ing them and crowning them with the rarer gift that 
was in danger of being wholly lost. The Society is there- 
fore also a Society for the practice of what may be called 
the prophetic life, that is, the life of habitual communion 
with God to receive his guidance in the various affairs 
of conduct and service, and so to receive and proclaim 
the messages of God, — the plain life of simplicity and 
self-denial, indeed almost of austerity at times, like the 
prophets of old, that the interests, cares and pleasures 
of this world may not distract the attention from the 
will of God and from the voice of the true Shepherd. 
The type of ministry thus in some measure determines 
the type of conduct and attitude of mind, and even the 
outward habits of the Society. Above all it is a deter- 
mining factor in the character of its public worship. 
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Worship. 



How may a man receive direct messages from God? 
By dedication of life, and attention of soul. It depends 
upon the attitude of our lives in general towards God, 
and in the sincerity and directness of our attention to 
Him on the particular occasion. True Christians have 
the Holy Spirit dwelling in their hearts by right; and 
those who are wholly dedicated to God and to his service 
according to the method of his will, are often strongly 
conscious of the presence of the Holy Spirit working in 
their souls; and they find that his working often has a 
meaning for them — is, as it were, God Himself endeavoring 
to make them understand. Now in order to come to a 
full comprehension of a message, it is needful seriously 
and earnestly to dwell in the consciousness of this Divine 
presence, to dwell long enough to be " taught " by it, to 
see dearly the meaning intended for us by our blessed 
Master. If the meaning comes with a clearness and power 
sufficient for effective public utterance, then it must be 
spoken forth fearlessly and faithfully, — it is in some 
measure of the nature of prophecy, a message from the 
Lord. This is what is called "a waiting ministry," — 
one that does not speak till the Lord moves or incites 
to do so by giving a living message; and this dwelling in 
the presence of God in order to. know his will, is called 
"waiting upon the Lord," or communion with God. It 
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is the characteristic thing in the worship of the Society 
of Friends. 

"Worship" strictly means "rendering honor or homage 
to God," or in other words, "adoration." To bow down 
the soul in reverence before his presence, to ascribe to 
Him the place of pre-eminence which is his due, to re- 
ceive from Him the dispensation of his will, opening our 
souls in this waiting and watchful spirit to the chastening, 
the cleansing, the blessing, or the messages which He 
designs for us, — all this is of the essence of true worship. 
And when we are fitted by his dealing with us thus. He 
is then still further honored by our conveying benefit 
and blessing to our fellow-men in ministry, truly serving 
them and ministering to them the Bread of Life according 
to the example of our Master. Thus worship and min- 
istry go hand in hand to honor God. 

It will be seen from the above that "waiting upon God" 
is not a vacant or listless waiting, but is "an intense 
activity of soul," a true "exercise of spirit." It is not 
properly waiting for the Lord to come to us, but waiting 
in his presence, intently watching for his directing hand 
and call. It is in a sense a fulfilment of the Lord's 
command, "What I say unto you, I say unto all, — 
Watch." And when we remember the word which He 
linked with this, "Watch and pray," we see yet more 
clearly the nature of true worship, its activity and power, 
— it is a "watching unto prayer," and a "praying in the 
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Spirit." The waiting worship of Friends, therefore, is 
often rightly described as silent prayer. 

It is true that in practice we are not always ready 
thus to enter into prayer; there may be a lack of under- 
standing of the great mystery of prayer, and a lack of 
faith to. practise it. Often in entering an assembly for 
worship we find that owing to the stresses of life, the 
pressure of duties and vexations, the whirl and hurry of 
the pursuits we have just laid down, we cannot at once 
find that peace of soul, the true inner quiet, in which the 
presence of God's Spirit is perceived; and the waiting 
may seem vacant for a time; or a period of struggle in 
ourselves may follow, to command the thoughts and 
intents of our hearts. A time of preparation is thus 
consumed before our true worship can begin. But if all 
would come to the meeting with minds already prepared, 
there might be a great gain of promptness and power 
to both the worship and the ministry. 

This difficulty in entering, in to the true exercise of 
the gathering may be especially great in the case of 
those not familiar or not in sympathy with the nature of 
it, — and especially, those who have not yet accepted the 
Christian life. Are these then debarred from all part and 
benefit in true worship? This objection is often made. 
But we hold that they are not. For there is a "light 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world;" 
so that in every man's heart at some time there is this 
light to help him find the way. If it be but a yearning 
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after peace, or a restlessness, or a sense of being wrong, 
or but one glimpse of the love of God, like a ray of hope; 
its presence and working may be found in silent worship, 
drawing and leading on toward faith in Christ. If the 
man is only sincere and willing to seek in his own heart • 
for what is hidden there, that will lead him on to more. 
The effect of this worship upon unbelievers or unconvinced 
persons was clearly stated in a well known passage of 
Robert Barclay's: "When I came into the silent assem- 
blies of God's people, I felt a secret power among them, 
which touched my heart; and as I gave way unto it, I 
found the evil weakening in me and the good raised up; 
and so 1 became thus knit and united unto them, hunger- 
ing more and more after the increase of this power and 
life, whereby I might feel myself perfectly redeemed. 
And indeed this is the surest way to become a Christian, 
— to whom afterwards the understanding of principles 
will not be wanting, but will grow up as much as is need- 
ful, as the natural fruit of this good root. After this 
manner we desire, therefore, all that come among us to 
be proselyted." 

It remains true, nevertheless, that the worship of 
Friends in its full exercise is well described as silent 
prayer; and all Christians who are versed in the mystery 
and power of prayer can join in it with sincerity. In- 
deed, Christians of all denominations already practise it 
in principle, in their private devotions, in religious medi- 
tation and individual prayer. The peculiarity of Friends 
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is that they take this secret prayer of the closet, and bring 
it forth and make it a united service of the Church, their 

,chief and characteristic reHgious exercise and testimony 
to the world. Communion with God thus reaches its 
most powerful and effective form when many hearts are 
united together in it. It is a strong unison of spirit, 
when all souls are "bending one way their precious in- 
fluence" in earnest supplication for the church, the min- 
istry and the spread of the kingdom of Christ. Indeed 
this silent exercise, it is believed, may be made the most 
effectual form of united prayer; for where set prayers, 
such as the exercises of a prayer-book, are recited in con- 
cert, it is evident that the words spoken will not fit the 
case or express the aspiration and need of every person 
present; in many cases, they will not come sincerely from 
the heart, but will be mere words upon the lips; an 
element of insincerity or superficiality is thus introduced, 
to the great detriment of an effectual unison of prayer. 
It is equally evident that if each person expressed the 
desire of his heart aloud, nothing but confusion of tongues 
would result, with an equal sense of disturbance and 

, breaking of the unity of spirit. But when in an intense 
silence, the aspiration of all hearts rises together like 
incense before God, not in a slavish uniformity of thought, 
much less of words, but with a oneness of intention 
under the stirring of the one Spirit of the Lord, then 
there is a true unity, a strong, effectual unison of suppli- 
cation, which will indeed find favor at the throne of grace. 
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It is not to be inferred from this view of worship that 
the utterance of vocal prayer is at all excluded, but only 
that it shall be exercised in accordance with the principles 
of a prophetic ministry. When a minister or other quali- 
fied person who is taking part in this silent united prayer, 
feels bowed down by a special sense of the great need of 
the assembly, and urged by the Spirit of God in his heart 
to give utterance to that need in strong pleading in be- 
half of all, there is then full liberty to do so; and it is desir- 
able that this should frequently occur. The relation be- 
tween the secret prayer and the public utterance of prayer 
cannot be better described' than was done by Robert 
Barclay: "Prayer is two-fold, outward and inward. In- 
ward prayer is that secret turning of the mind toward 
God, whereby being secretly touched and awakened by 
the light of Christ in the conscience, it looks up to God, 
and breathes towards him, and is constantly breathing 
forth some secret desires and aspirations toward him. 
* * * Outward prayer is when the spirit, being thus 
in the exercise of inward retirement, and feeling the 
breathing of the Spirit of God to arise powerfully in the 
soul, receives strength and liberty by a superadded mo- 
tion and influence of the Spirit, to bring forth audible 
words. * * * Xhis outward prayer depends upon the 
inward." 

This service of vocal prayer is thus seen to rest upon 
the same principle as the preaching; both belong to the 
true ministry. Preaching and prayer have a peculiarly 
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intimate connection in this view of them; ministers arise 
in a prayerful community, and the messages of the Spirit 
are given to ministers in the midst of an assembly who 
are praying in the Spirit; the worship is in large measure 
the source, the condition and the support of the ministry. 
All hearts are bound together in the one spirit as members 
one of another. 

The Meeting for Worship. 

There is a very important principle, however, to be 
observed in meetings for worship, which is as it were 
on the other side of the question. There is needed for 
the orderly and helpful exercise of ministry, not only 
the impulse and inspiration of the Divine Spirit, but also 
a use of restraint and wise judgment. This is often over- 
looked or ignored in considering worship and ministry 
in the Society of Friends, and also in practising it; yet 
it is very fully acknowledged and treated by the Apostle 
Paul. He states two rules by which to avoid disorder or 
confusion under a free Spirit-led worship — one is that 
"the spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets," 
— that is, that those who preach should exercise restraint 
over their own inspiration, or a restraining influence over 
each other by wise counsel; the other rule is that in 
worship "all things be done unto edifying," — or in other 
words, done so as to build up the Church. If any exercise 
tends to harm, or scatter, or seriously offend believers, 
if it creates disturbance or confusion, as was true of the 
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exercise of the "gift of tongues" in Corinth, then it is 
to be restrained. The function of watching over the 
exercises of worship is therefore now vested in elders, 
who were originally appointed as judicious counsellors 
to sit with ministers in their special meetings, to counsel 
them regarding their services, as well as to sit in the 
regular meetings for worship and have a watchful care 
over all their exercises. • The function of elders is also 
to foster and encourage all true gifts of ministry, as well 
as to restrain. 

The above principle of restraint is seen in connection 
with some things which are not usually practised or 
approved in meetings for worship in the true sense. 
Allusion was made above to the fact that set prayers, 
recited by a congregation in concert, are likely to lead 
•to an insincerity not in accord with the true spirit of 
prayer, nor in harmony with the principle of individual 
prompting by the Spirit, or the prophetic ministry. The 
same is true of set praise, or the congregational singing 
of hymns. Good and blessed as is the act of praise, and 
always to be practised by Christians in heart and with 
the voice; helpful also as some may find united praise as 
practised in other kinds of gatherings held by our fellow- 
Christians, yet in the meetings for worship of Friends 
this kind of exercise is felt to be out of harmony with the 
principles upon which they are held. Just as in set 
prayers, so here, the words uttered may not apply to the 
condition of every person, nor proceed in heart-felt sin- 
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cerity from an immediate need of each, or fTom an im- 
mediate impulse of God's Spirit in tfie individual heart. 
In music also the insincerity is at times increased by 
pride of performance, and the purity of the act as worship 
impaired by self-consciousness and emulation to excel. 
Such conditions often reach a climax when paid choirs 
are employed. It has been observed, moreover, that the 
emotions produced by music, exalted though they may 
be, are not to be confused with the pure motions of the 
Divine Spirit, which arise in the quiet of the soul. These 
breathe forth at times with a heavenly sweetness that no 
music among men can equal, and when once known, are 
preferred to all outward harmonies, being as it were the 
harmony of heaven itself.' In some such sense as this 
the words of the Apostle Paul to the Ephesians are under- 
stood: "Be filled with the Spirit; speaking to yourselves 
in "psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and 
making melody in your heart to the Lord." 

The question may be asked whether single performers 
may not truly act under the prompting of the Spirit in 
the rendering of hymns, just as ministers speak and 
recite passages of Scripture, and whether the early 
Friends did not so permit. It is true that singing is 
mentioned on rare occasions among the early Friends; 
but the exact nature of it is uncertain. It is hardly likely 
to have been set words and music, but rather a spon- 
taneous melody breaking from the lips. In point of prac- 
tice also in later times, apart from some of the inconveni- 
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ences before mentioned of united singing by rote, it is 
so extremely difficult and rare for such a service by one 
performer to be an offering perfectly pure in spirit and 
acceptable in manner, that Friends seem to have been 
early restrained from it, and the practice soon died out 
entirely. Where all things are to be done unto edifying, 
it is evident how very few can be fitted to help an assembly 
in this way. The act must be done in harmony with the 
deep spirit of prayer of the meeting, and as in a serious 
sense of God's presence; it has to be performed alone, 
without all other aid; and its outward execution must 
be well nigh perfect if it is not to be offensive to the 
hearers. Singing is therefore in practice felt to be in- 
expedient in Friends' worship, and out of harmony with 
the prophetic type of ministry. 

Wonder is sometimes expressed that Friends do not 
read the Scriptures in their meetings. If a person should 
feel truly required by the Lord to produce an extended 
passage of Scripture, it would not seem opposed to true 
principles; and this is sometimes done in opening special 
meetings among families or the like. But in regular 
meetings, experience has once more shown the wisdom 
of restraining this, for such an exercise may be so easily 
abused by unqualified persons acting in a wrong spirit 
to the disturbance of the spirit of prayer in the meeting; 
or, on the other hand, if assigned to certain ones for regu- 
lar practice, it so certainly becomes a form devoid of life 
and power, and unauthorized by the Spirit of Truth, 
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that it is best confined to the home or other appropriate 
occasions for its exercise. Special meetings for Bible 
exposition may be arranged. As is said by a leading 
scholar regarding the meetings of the primitive Chris- 
tians, — "Least of all the exercises which have been de- 
scribed could the reading of the Scriptures be regarded 
as a spiritual function." (McGiffert, page 533.) 

We have thus passed in review the chief features of 
the regular meetings of the Society of Friends. They 
constitute the simplest of all forms of Christian worship, 
the most free, and show the nearest approach to the 
Scriptural type of meeting, the New Testament method, 
as seen in the assemblies of the primitive Church. When 
Paul describes these: "How is it then, brethren? When 
ye come together, everyone of you hath a psalm, hath a 
doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an inter- 
pretation. Let all things be done unto edifying," — and 
then enlarges upon the theme of spiritual gifts and their 
orderly exercise, it is evident that there was great free- 
dom in this worship, and especially that there was no 
one man acting as leader or minister, but that under the 
leadership of the Spirit, there was equality of opportunity 
in the exercise of gifts, and entire absence of dominance 
or arrangement by any officer, priest or pastor; while all 
were responsible to God for what they said. It was a 
community in which liberty, equality and fraternity in 
religion prevailed, the liberty of the Spirit, the equality 
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of all souls before God, and a close brotherhood between 
believers. 

Ministers. . 

The Society of Friends accordingly holds that it is 
neither scriptural nor right for them to elevate one man 
to a position of leadership in worship, or to set apart 
any class of men as distinct from their fellows and superior 
to them, by any special remuneration, education, ordina- 
tion or appointment. Where all alike are to be led by 
the Spirit, then the Spirit alone is the true leader. They 
hold that Christ is the sole, lawful Head of the Church, 
and that by his presence in the Spirit He is the rightful 
Leader in every gathering for worship. "For when He 
is present, who else dare assume pre-eminence." Further- 
more, there is no apparent reason why the ministry should 
be exercised by men as a class, to the exclusion of women. 
The Spirit of God is poured out upon man and woman 
equally, and both alike are called and led by Him. As 
was said by the prophet Joel, and quoted by the Apostle 
Peter of the Christian dispensation, " I will pour out of 
my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy. * * * And on my servants and on 
my handmaidens I will pour out in those days of my 
Spirit; and they shall prophesy." Hence not merely in 
Old Testament days, — where Deborah, the prophetess, 
is almost the first mentioned of the prophetic class, and 
Huldah is consulted by king and people in a national 
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crisis in Jeremiah's time, but also in New Testament days, 
Anna, the prophetess, was one of the first to recognize by 
revelation the infant Saviour; and in the primitive Chris- 
tian Church we find mentioned the four virgin daughters 
of Philip, the evangelist, "which did prophesy." It is 
true that at Corinth the women were counselled not to 
speak in the large assemblies of the Church; but that was 
for a local and temporary reason. The women there had 
taken to asking questions and raising disputes, apparently 
during the worship ; in I . Timothy ii : 1 1 , 1 2, we see also 
that they had undertaken to teach and exercise doctrinal 
authority over the men, thus disturbing the Church. In 
the cities of Greece, women of reputation were not ex- 
pected to appear in public, much less engage in public 
disputation. It was wise, therefore, for the Church to 
be considerate of the customs and prejudices of the land, 
and not call down needless dishonor on the cause of Christ, 
as well as to preserve the peace and unity of their assem- 
blies. The same sense of Christian modesty is seen else- 
where, as was essential in those times and lands. But 
that women had opportunities for ministry, even at Cor- 
inth, is plain from another passage: "Every woman pray- 
ing or prophesying with her head unveiled, dishonoreth 
her head," and in modern times no dishonor attaches 
to public speaking by women; so that all disability seems 
now to be removed. The Church may, therefore, doubly 
profit by the blessed ministrations of women, especially 
in the sacred and serious gifts of prophecy and prayer. 
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In regard to payment of ministers, it has been well 
said, — "We cannot pay any other man to attend to our 
religion for us, as we pay a physician or a lawyer to at- 
tend to our health or our affairs." Clearly the soul can- 
not be saved by proxy; eternal salvation is an intensely 
personal affair; the responsibility for that lies between 
each soul and its Creator. "For we shall all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ," and "everyone of 
us shall give an account of himself to God." Hence the 
ministry cannot be like the professions, specializing in 
knowledge which others need not know, and offering a 
division of labor in that which others cannot do; it should 
not be a profession at all. The free gift of God for the 
ministry need not and must not be paid for by men; 
the bread and water of life should be given forth by 
all ministers, "without money and without price;" for 
"freely ye have received, freely give." This was the prin- 
ciple laid down by Christ, and exemplified by Paul, who 
labored with his hands, "working night and day" that 
he "might not be a burden to any," while he was preach- 
ing the gospel to them. The employment of ministers 
for a salary furthermore has other undesirable aspects. 
There is often a subtle tendency to consider the salary 
in determining a call to Christian service, — the mind is 
insensibly influenced by money, even where there is no 
conscious, mercenary choice, — though the latter also often 
happens. In preaching to an audience who pays the 
preacher for his work, his mind cannot but be slightly 
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influenced by this fact; he is less free to denounce sin; 
often his support depends on wealthy men who may have 
amassed their wealth in questionable ways, yet he in- 
evitably feels a certain respect, a slight subservience to his 
employers. The whole relation between a paid preacher 
and his people is slightly anomalous; he is set up over 
them as their leader, to direct and control their highest 
interests, yet he is their employee, liable to dismissal; it 
is impossible for him to speak with the full authority 
and prophetic power that might be his if he were free. 
The system thus tends to deter from declaring the whole 
truth, and to deflect from the straight and narrow path, 
of following the guidance and leadership of Christ. Con- 
siderations such as these have helped produce a wide- 
spread distrust of the clergy among the masses of labor- 
ing people, and a corresponding estrangement from the 
church. Thinking Christians also commonly see that a 
free ministry rests upon a better and higher principle 
than that which is paid, a principle which ought to be 
observed ; but considerations of expediency prevent them 
from carrying it out. 

This principle of a ministry free from pay, on the other 
hand, must not be confused with another principle which 
sometimes enters in, — the support of the poor, and help 
for those in straitened circumstances.. The Society of 
Friends holds that religious bodies should care for their 
own poor as well as the poor at large, and should endeavor 
to provide employment for their members who need it; 
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and this rule, of course includes ministers as well as others, 
if by want of means they are really in need. In that 
case they might by exception receive support, or be 
found employment suited to their need. On a similar 
principle, if a minister receives a clear call from the Lord 
to preach in outlying or foreign regions, so that home 
and business must be left behind, and if he has not the 
means himself to follow the Master's command, so that 
the Divine will may be defeated by the lack of aid, then 
the church may assume the expense of his journeys for 
the time, just as in Paul's case the Philippians helped 
him as he worked at Thessalonica, and as he carried for- 
ward his further service to Corinth and beyond. 

The Society of Friends, while valuing intellectual at- 
tainment, and taking a leading part in education, does 
not believe that its ministers should be set apart for a 
special education to fit them to preach the Gospel. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that they desire to preserve 
a ministry of the prophetic type. Teachers, it is true, 
require equipment and large information; but the pro- 
phetic ministry is so largely inspirational in character, 
that stores of special knowledge and great intellectual 
activity might rather hinder than assist; for as is well 
known in other spheres than this, the learning of the school 
tends rather to chill freshness and spontaneity of in- 
spiration than to increase it. A first hand experience 
of the things of God is the chief preparation; habitual 
living in communion with Him; receiving the messages 
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and inspiration of his Spirit "new every morning," — 
these are the sources of fitness, of knowledge, and of 
power. The living gospel is essentially a spiritual thing, 
not a dogma of theology, not a definition or fixed "plan;" 
it is rather a vital force, to be received fresh and strong 
from God, more by the heart than by the head, and passed 
straight onward to touch in turn the hearts of men. On 
the other hand it is recognized that the intellect has 
its right place ; and that a measure of intellectual processes 
must enter ministry, as well as other activities of life; 
for the Lord can utilize both native gifts and mental 
equipment, when dedicated to Him. The Society, there- 
fore, aims to give all its members as full an education as 
they require, not without some dealing with the elements 
of Christian truth by all ; and the members at large, but 
the ministers in chief, are counselled diligently to read 
and prayerfully to ponder day by day, the records of 
past revelation, the Scriptures. 

As the ministers of Friends are not set apart from their 
fellows by special remuneration or education, so neither 
are they consecrated by any ordination; When a person 
has frequently spoken acceptably in meetings for worship, 
and those of discernment believe that this speaking in- 
dicates the bestowal of a real spiritual gift from God, 
that gift, with concurrence of the congregation, is simply 
acknowledged to exist, by recording him as a minister. 
He has been made a minister by the Lord and not by 
men. Ordination in the full sense, in which by the solemn 
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ceremony of laying on of hands, a special gift and fitness 
is believed to be imparted at the time, especially in the 
form known as "apostolic succession," where the touch 
of consecrated hands is essential to the receiving of any 
gift, is held by Friends to be repugnant to the spirit of 
the primitive Church and to the sense of Scripture. Not 
that laying on of hands did not occur among the first 
Christians, but that it certainly had a simple and primi- 
tive meaning at that time. Thus when the Apostle Paul 
and Barnabas were "sent forth by the Holy Spirit" from 
Antioch, their companions in the leadership of the Church 
in that place laid their hands on them in blessing- and 
with earnest prayer for their success; but Paul had 
received the call of Christ to the ministry of the Gentiles 
years before; he had been endued with the Holy Spirit 
for the service, and had exercised his ministry to the 
Gentiles, already; his gift was certainly not received at 
Antioch, nor by the touch of his companion's hands. 
If there is an "apostolic succession," then the greatest 
of the Apostles was never in that succession; for he was 
not consecrated by Christ while on earth, as were the 
twelve; nor was he ordained by those first Apostles them- 
selves; neither by any mortal hand did he receive his 
apostleship, as he expressly states, — "Paul, an apostle, — 
not from men, neither through man, but through Jesus 
Christ, and God the Father who raised him from the 
dead." His was a consecration which came from on 
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high, from the risen and glorified Saviour, through his 
Holy Spirit; 

" His the mighty ordination 

of the pierced hands." 

This is the true call and consecration to the ministry, — ■ 
a ministry in the prophetic spirit, like the seers and 
prophets of old. 

To such a ministry we are bidden in our measure to 
aspire; as the Apostle says: "Covet earnestly the best 
gifts, * * * but rather that ye may prophesy." 
It is a ministry not easy, but full of self-denial and serious 
end<*avor, — a high calling of God. The minister is left 
to live as a man among men, to share the common lot, — 
not as one of a privileged protected class, but knowing the 
temptations and struggles of his fellows among whom 
he ministers, he lives as one of them, striving in all points 
to follow his Master in self-sacrifice, humility and toil, 
of whom it was said that "In all things it behooved him 
to be made like unto his brethren." 
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The attitude of the early Friends towards active poli- 
tics in England was largely one of neutrality. Being dis- 
senters, and dissenters of an especially unpopular type, 
they could not expect to hold office, and there is no 
reason to assume that they desired to. They were rigidly 
obedient to law whenever the law did not touch their 
consciences, and wifh equal rigidity, refused obedience 
whenever it did. They would go to jail and stay there 
indefinitely, rather than remove their hats in court or 
take an oath, but having been placed there by lawful 
powers, no temptation in the shape of open doors and 
intimations from the jailers could induce them to escape. 

The times of the Commonwealth and the later Stuarts 
were times of vast numbers of plots and counter-plots, 
but against all of these the Friends were ever ready to 
testify. They would have nothing to do with them on 
the one side or the other. It became, in time, a favorite 
doctrine, that they had no responsibility for the cre- 
ation of any government, and that their duty was to be 
entirely obedient to the one that then existed. They 
were never Revolutionists, but they transferred, their 
allegiance without demur from Cromwell to Charles, and 
from James to William and Mary, as soon as the successful 
revolution was accomplished. 
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While the responsibilities placed upon them in America 
caused, in various ways, a change of attitude towards 
government, when the American Revolution broke out, 
this old testimony against plotting appeared in the at- 
titude of neutrality which all of their rneetings adopted. 
Some of the wise Friends protested against this position, 
while definitely opposing war. They urged such encour- 
agement to the American cause as Friends could con- 
scientiously give. Thus Dr. Fothergill writes: "If Amer- 
ica relaxes, both you and we are all undone. Submission 
to the prevailing power must be your duty. The pre- 
vailing power is the general voice of America." 

This very mild advice was considered too strong by 
many of the Friends, and the impression was given that 
they were actively hostile to the American cause. Suffice 
it, at present, to note that the American Friends had 
received from their English ancestors such a strong bias 
in opposition to any change in government, such a firm 
belief in the necessity of obedience to every existing 
law which did not encroach upon their consciences, 
that tradition made many of them faithful to British 
allegiance, who would otherwise have warmly welcomed 
American independence. "The setting up and putting 
down of governments is God's peculiar prerogative," de- 
clared their Yearly Meeting. 

The testimony against war is perfectly intelligible, but 
the testimony against all revolution by any means ex- 
cept passive resistance, is much less so. They followed 
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the frequently expressed advice of George Fox and his 
friends to iieep clear of all worldly commotions, hence 
they were obedient to all ordinary commands of any 
government under which they lived. On the other hand, 
obedience to conscience or what they assumed to be the 
Divine command to them as individuals, even in the 
simplest item, was always to be superior to any obligation 
of obedience to a human power. They lived up to this 
principle with unfaltering courage. One can see now that 
the wearing of the hat and the use of the singular pronoun 
were testimonies to human equality which it is well that 
some one has borne. But this argument was used by 
Friends but seldom. Their main reliance was a conscious- 
ness of rectitude which was not always voiced in arguments, 
and while some of them entered hotly into the theological 
controversies of the times, and made many labored de- 
fences of their position, many of the reasons which 
seemed to them good and effective would appeal very 
slightly, or not at all, to their successors. 

The great principles which had been established by 
their faithfulness are usually admitted to be the basis 
of civil and religious liberty in England, but they did not 
feel much responsibility for the conduct of the govern- 
ment. Their responsibility was to their own convictions 
under the existing form of government. 

With the exception of William Penn, who publicly 
advocated the election of the strong republican, Algernon 
Sydney to Parliament, and in other ways made himself 
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active in public affairs, there was very little paaicipation 
in politics, and even Penn, with the responsibilities of 
Pennsylvania resting upon him, could write to his chil- 
dren, in 1699: "Meddle not with government; never speak 
of it; let others say or do as they please: * * * j 
have said little to you about distributing justice, or being 
just in power or government, for I should desire you 
should never be concerned therein." 

If, therefore, we are to judge of the public attitude of 
Friends by reference to early days in England, we have 
little on which to base an opinion which will be of much 
service to us in later times. When they came to America, 
conditions were different. Wherever a group of Friends 
got together, political instincts came to the surface. In 
Rhode Island, for several years, they had all the ofTices 
in their hands, and were the active political workers of 
the colony. The same was true in North Carolina, for a 
little time, under John Archdale. In New Jersey, while 
there was an effort to deprive them of public influence, 
it was found that the government could not be conducted 
without them. In Pennsylvania, they took up the prob- 
lem with their eyes open, and a full comprehension of 
the responsibilities involved. In this colony, we can best 
study the application of Quakerism to politics and the 
problems of the state. The issues were partly determined 
by the general principles of the Society of Friends, and 
partly by the broad minded and forceful personality of 
William Penn. 
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The passivity with which Friends suflFered in certain 
circumstances, when their convictions were attacked, hard- 
ly seems to have been their attitude when in active 
politics. Abuses were checked with a strong hand. 
Morality of a high order was demanded and secured. 
Standards were maintained and wrong doing vigorously 
and effectively punished. Sometimes we find evidence 
that their faith that an Almighty Power would rectify 
abuses, gave them confidence in ultimate triumph, even 
under dark conditions, but it did not seem to cause them 
to abate their own efforts. 

Acquiescence in evil, when the means were at hand to 
strike it down morally, never was a part of their principles 
or practice. It has been left for mercenary and time- 
serving men of later ages to preach a timid and nerveless 
policy, and then to shelter themselves behind a supposed 
Quaker example of non-resistance. Quakers were not 
non-resistants. They resisted most courageously, and at 
their best most successfully, many forms of political ills. 
Their resistance only ceased when they were asked to 
use immoral means. Here they drew the line, and a 
careful student of Quaker political ethics will find them 
advocating, not supine submission to wrong, but a re- 
sistance limited in its methods by the moral law alone. 
To do evil in order to correct evil, was never a part of 
their theory of government or public action, and this 
hesitation sometimes has made them seem less vigorous 
than others. 
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On the other hand, the same conscientiousness has kept 
them true to resistance, under circumstances when hope 
seemed to have disappeared, and other advocates of the 
good fight have given it up, or postponed it to a more 
propitious period. 

The influence of Friendly ideas upon American insti- 
tutions, and especially the experiment of William Penn, 
has been great. It is quite possible that these institu- 
tions have drawn more from the principles brought over 
in the tVelcome, than from the intellectual freightage of 
any other ship; that of all the colonial founders, William 
Penn saw more truly than any other, the line on which 
the future would develop ; that himself and his co-laborers 
builded more wisely than any others, when they reared 
a state devoted to democracy, liberty and peace. 

It was with them no denominational question. "I 
would found a free colony for all mankind that shall 
come hither," Penn declared; and while the early settlers, 
both British and German, were men of kindred spirit 
and impulses, the very basis of their union, peace and 
justice with all, and equal rights without regard to re- 
ligious affiliation, inevitably drew vast numbers of all 
sorts. Hence the Quaker majority in population dis- 
appeared in a score of years, and before the Revolution 
the province might more truthfully be said to have been 
German or Scotch-Irish Presbyterian in its prevailing 
tendencies, than Quaker. 

Yet through it all, the basis laid down by Pienn stood, 
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and when in 1780 to 1790, this band of scattered States 
was gathering itself into a nation and painfully picking 
up the threads of principle, political and social, with which 
it would weave its permanent fabric, it found them not 
in the dogmatism of Massachusetts, or the aristocracy of 
Virginia, but in the civil and religious liberty of Penn- 
sylvania. 

At a later period the nation partially recovered from its 
debauch of Indian atrocities and encroachments upon a 
weaker race. The policy of justice practised for three 
score years in the eastern end of this province, made it a 
little oasis in the dreary history of blood and aggression, 
when compared with the corresponding record in New Eng- 
land, New York and the south, and the frontiers in general, 
as they were pushed forward to the Mississippi and beyond. 

If the signs of the 'times, as represented by the Hague 
Conferences, and the universal demand for peaceful meth- 
ods of arbitration coming up from Boards of Trade and 
the labor organizations of all countries, mean anything, 
they indicate that our forefathers had a glimpse of a 
principle in which they had sufficient faith to abide, for 
a long time deemed Utopian, but now within sight of 
adoption. 

All these were worked out in England by Penn and his 
many unknown advisers, and were brought to shore at 
Chester, when he called together his first legislative body 
in the early winter of 1682. He could not extinguish 
denominational rancor. Men looked on religious doctrine 
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and belief more seriously than now. • It was critical and 
all compelling. Government was a brand of religion, the 
Bible was the standard, and each man's interpretation 
of the Bible was sacred. So thought the zealous religion- 
ists of the day. So said some of the Friends themselves. 
Did we not come over here to create a Quaker preserve, 
whence all error should be excluded, and a truly righteous 
commonwealth established? Why should we, on equal 
terms, admit all others to citizenship with ourselves, who 
have won a little corner of the wilderness where we can 
work out our destiny in our own way? 

The argument was plausible, and other colonists had 
not been able to resist it. But Penn said: "We should 
look selfish, and do that which we have cried out against 
others for, namely — letting nobody touch government 
but those of their own way," and the narrow sectarianism 
disappeared. 

But while the doctrine of equal rights in government 
could not be shaken, when it came to methods, men 
would divide on denominational lines. Quakers and 
Presbyterians, in the later colonial days, were names, not 
only of religious affiliation, but of political policy. "To 
govern is absolutely repugnant to the avowed principles 
of Quakerism," declared the Presbyterians, in the hot 
pamphlet warfare of 1764 which followed the invasion 
of the Paxton boys. "To be governed," was the reply, 
perhaps about equally truthful, "is absolutely repugnant 
to th^ avowed principles of Presbyterianism." 
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A little earlier than this, the Episcopal minister of 
Chester wrote to his English brethren: "The flock com- 
mitted to my charge is indeed small, but, God be thanked, 
generally sound; which is as much as can be expected 
considering the religion of the bulk of the people among 
whom they live^ I need not tell you that Quakerism is 
generally preferred in Pennsylvania, and in no country 
of the province does the haughty tribe appear more 
rampant than where 1 reside, there being, by a modest 
comparison, twenty Quakers, beside dissenters, to one' 
true churchman." 

But these harmless polemics were but the counterparts 
to actual persecution and inabilities, elsewhere. In New 
England, as Longfellow makes the Puritan minister to 
say: "There is no room in Christ's triumphant army for 
tolerationists." So they drove out the Baptists and Epis- 
copalians, and hanged the persistent Quakers on Boston 
Common. In New York after Dutch times, in Maryland 
when the Catholics lost control, and in all the South, 
the Established Church held the offices, the jury box and 
the franchise; and the actual liberty and property of dis- 
senters were hardly maintained. 

In the State of Rhode Island alone, was there equality 
of political right and freedom of conscience. The experi- 
ment among the little handful of people there was not 
conclusive, and it required no little faith and courage for 
Penn to embark his whole fortune, his reputation just 
budding under the favoring friendship of the Stuart 
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kings and paternal influences, the standing and prosperity 
of his religious society, dearer than fortune or reputation, 
in an enterprise so largely based on an untried and seem- 
ingly impossible principle. 

The problems of the relation of church to state are not 
yet all worked out. How to give the children of the 
country the religious education they should have without 
violating the conscience of any; how to secure the Biblical 
knowledge in our country necessary to appreciate our 
standard literature and maintain our institutions, per- 
meated, often insensibly, by Christian ideas and standards; 
how, in short, to prevent a break with the past which 
will destroy the fruits of our old endeavors, and the 
continuity of history, this is still our problem. 

But no sane man thinks it lies in a State religion or 
sectarian test. When Penn sailed up the Delaware, the 
beginning of the end of ecclesiasticism in politics began, 
and when he pledged himself and his heirs to maintain 
"Inviolably forever" the foremost clause of his charter 
granting religious liberty to all, it was the legislative 
enactment which, a century later, had ceased to be an 
experiment, and was imperishably chiseled into the 
national constitution. 

Liberty always means conservatism. It is the absolute 
monarchy which has to fear revolution. The free govern- 
ment moves quietly forward to the accomplishment of 
its ends, for progress is the normal condition of humanity; 
and the strain to prevent it, to keep things fixed, is the 
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danger of every stationary systerh. The free government 
feels the gusts of public opinion, bends before them, and 
rises superior to them, holding fast to the good that is 
nearly always in them, but quietly detecting and refusing 
the evanescent or injurious. 

You find in the early government of Pennsylvania, a 
certain sanity which was the logical concomitant of lib- 
erty. Her paper money, before the Revolution, never 
depreciated, and this, I believe, could be said of no other 
colony. She had no witchcraft crazes. The one trial 
held before William Penn himself in 1683, in Chester, 
when the usual charges of injuring children and bewitch- 
ing cattle were brought against an unfortunate woman, 
simply resulted in a verdict of guilty of the common 
fame of being a witch, but not guilty as indicted. Her 
friends took charge of her and no new cases developed. 
It was in the next decade that they were slaughtering 
them with horrid cruelties in Massachusetts. 

Free institutions brought freedom of thought, and free 
thought is the atmosphere in which science can best 
flourish. It is no accident that about Revolutionary 
times, a company of scientists, unrivaled elsewhere in 
America, and perhaps in Europe, sprang up in Philadel- 
phia. The botanists, Bartram and Marshall, the astron- 
omer, Rittenhouse, the ornithologists, Audubon and Wil- 
son, a host of distinguished physicians, and, above all, 
the versatile Franklin, found a congenial home in the 
uncramped atmosphere of a liberal democracy. 
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Freedom and peace brought also unequaled material 
prosperity. The natives of the ravaged Rhine Valley, 
the battle-ground of Europe, the hardly-used tenants of 
Ulster, whose Presbyterianism was attacked, heard of a 
land where war was unknown and religion was secure, 
and came in unprecedented numbers. 

Though the last to be founded, it grew the most rapidly, 
and at the time of the Revolution, shared with Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia, the leading place in prosperity and 
wealth. Its chief city was the largest, best governed and 
most progressive. in the colonies. This, Andrew Hamilton, 
the great lawyer of the province, said, in 1737, they 
owed, not primarily to their fertile lands or great rivers, 
extending into the country, or any other material thing, 
but to "the constitution of Mr. Penn." 

Few more eloquent or sensible statements of the rela- 
tion between free institutions and prosperity, than this 
address, made when Hamilton, the architect and builder 
of the old State House, gave up his speakership of the 
assembly, have ever been penned. 

The great hope and lesson is this — and Penn foresaw 
it, perhaps dimly : give the people freedom and education, 
and tendencies dangerous to political or social or material 
conditions, may have their little day, but do not last. 
Russia at the present time has the same physical advan- 
tages as the United States, but she has no freedom, no 
room to develop, and hence is sunk in poverty, immorality 
and intellectual stagnation, without security for the future. 
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The Other principle which Penn tried to engraft on his 
experimental commonwealth, was peace. We now see 
that there were at that time unsurmountable difficulties 
in the way of a permanent adoption of peace by any one 
nation, and yet, perhaps, it did not seem to Penn more 
impossible than liberty. A necessary element to success 
must inevitably be, justice. It could not be expected 
that natives or neighbors would be peaceful, if aggression 
were made' on their rights, real or supposed. So Penn 
did more than buy the Indian lands. He bought them 
of all claimants. He paid what was, in their minds, a 
liberal price. He did not cheat them with false maps or 
deceptive compass bearings, or weights and measures that 
lied. He kept, as much as he could, "fire-water" from 
them. When they got home, and thought the matter over, 
they had only friendly feelings, and till new forces came into 
power, and new methods were used, there were no wars. 

He meant also to deal justly with foreign powers, but 
England would fight, and her colonies had no control, and 
demands for troops against Canada made endless trouble, 
and the policy ultimately broke down through the opera- 
tion of forces outside the reach of the province. All that 
it could do, was to adopt the advice of Paul: "If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men," which is no slight guarantee of peace. Few men 
will attack an inoffensive man, and few nations will at- 
tack a nation which is never known to do an unjust deed 
or give any cause of offence. 
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The position of Penn and his friends was something 
like this— We will act justly, even generously, with all, 
red men and white men alike. We will never be an 
aggressor. If attacked, therefore, we will always be 
in the right. We will not yield one iota of our rights will- 
ingly, but will defend them by all means which in them- 
selves are right. We cannot fight, for we believe that 
fighting itself is immoral, and we will not do wrong even 
for a righteous cause. If there is no other alternative, 
we can suffer, as we have shown our capacity to suffer in 
England, and conquered by suffering. 

It was, as will be seen, a doubtful experiment, whose 
success was dependent on conditions not likely to arise, 
and yet it pointed the way to the future. It gave the 
most potential lesson in the world 's history, of the possi- 
bilities of applied Christianity as shown in a policy of 
justice and moral resistance. 

Their argument was that the moral law was trans- 
cendent to all decrees of kings and legislatures, and to 
all supposed exigencies of circumstances. No conditions 
permitted its annulment. No necessities were so great 
as to justify its abrogation. It was the all-wise Creator's 
laws upon which all right human conduct must be based. 
It could not always be accurately determined, but when 
known, it was imperative, and so to fight evil with evil 
was, in the long run, only to postpone the victory of truth, 
and to pile up trouble for the future. Fight, fight con- 
tinuously, and without flinching, but do not play into 
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the hands of iniquity by substituting one form for another; 
— this was the influence and example of William Penn. 
This is far from non-resistance. The teaching of Penn 
was not the teaching of Tolstoy. Resist all you can with 
vigor and practical efficacy, but do it morally, said one. 
Do not do anything, says the other, except your own 
quiet work. The truth will triumph of itself if you do 
not obstruct. There was a vast gap between the two 
positions. 

Liberty and peace; these were the two main elements 
of the Holy Experiment. There was not room in Europe, 
for systems there were set, and prejudice would not yield. 
But with all the enthusiasm of his cavalier nature, Penn 
saw the ideal commonwealth growing up in his woods. 
He was to have bitter disappointments; his colonies were 
to be ungrateful, non-appreciative of their great oppor- 
tunities, haggling over little matters of property, led by 
demagogues into unreasonable demands; he himself was 
to lose his splendid patrimony in the enterprise, and go 
to a debtor's jail; disease was to wreck his great intellect; 
the wife of his youth, to whom he was romantically at- 
tached, was to be taken from him; his children were to be 
bitter disappointments; but he could not forsee these 
calamities, and none can blame him if on the bright 
autumn day as he landed at Chester, he felt all the ex- 
ultation of his seemingly unlimited opportunities. 

Proprietor and legislator by the charter of the crown, 
he would use his great powers, not for aggrandizement or 
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personal glory, or a hereditary pre-eminence, but he says: 
" 1 will put the power in the people;" and he saw, perhaps, 
with his far-seeing vision, a commonwealth where idealism 
should become a reality. His enthusiasm did not see the 
slow growth and the many set-backs. 

The material prosperity has been, doubtless, beyond 
his wildest dreams. To him, this would have been valu- 
able only as making happy homes and beneficent insti- 
tutions. The material never would have dominated the 
spiritual. Righteousness, piety, beneficence; these were 
the fruits for which the growth of riches was worth while, 
and without which, liberty itself would be no blessing. 

"William Penn is offered great things," writes James 
Claypoole, "^6000 for a monopoly in trade, which he 
refused. I truly believe he does aim more at justice and 
righteousness and spreading of truth than at his own 
particular gain." These were the words of one who 
wanted to form a trust to secure the Indian trade, but 
was surprised to learn that the founder cared somewhat, 
though then in great need of money, for the kind of men 
who would be let loose upon the frontier to annul his 
policy of fairness to the red men. " I did refuse a great 
temptation last Second-day," Penn quietly remarked; 
"but I would not defile what came to me clean." 

Plato wrote his Republic, Thomas More his Utopia, and 
John Locke his Fundamental Constitution, building up 
in theory, ideal commonwealths. The last one was tried 
in practice and proved a failure. William Penn had the 
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opportunity and the wisdom, a combination which comes 
to scarcely one man in a millennium, to rear in his study 
a theory of government on the broadest principles of 
right and justice, and to set it to work in a vast territory 
with friendly neighbors and a sympathetic population. 
These principles, by their inherent vitality, went far be- 
yond the bounds of his commonwealth, and a great 
nation found in them the best expression of its aspira- 
tions and needs, and we are living on them to-day. 

In the matter of oaths, the Friends had another difficult 
experiment. They were firmly convinced of their prohibi- 
tion in the New Testament, and of their general inutility. 
Hence, for themselves, they could do nothing but refuse 
to take or administer them. But the laws of England 
demanded them. At first, in Pennsylvania, they at- 
tempted to get along without them. But certain crown 
officers, not responsible to the colonial government, and 
not Friends, were required by English law to be sworn 
and to swear others, and concessions to such had to be 
inade. There was much trouble for a number of years, 
both as to the oath and the form of affirmation which 
contained the words, "in the presence of Almighty God." 
This was assumed to be something of the nature of an 
oath, also to occasion the irreverent use of a sacred name. 

In 1718, a settlement of the matter was attempted, 
making an affirmation valid in evidence and as a qualifi- 
cation for office, and affixing the same penalties for lying 
and perjury, which act was confirmed by the English 
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crown. A few years later, the name of God was stricken 
from the form of affirmation. Friends could now be freed 
from any disqualifications, except that they could not 
hold offices the duties of which included administering 
oaths, and the JVleetings insisted on their resigning such 
positions. They were not troubled, however, as wit- 
nesses or jurymen, or as members of the legislature, or 
as other officials, except as above mentioned, and matters 
still stand practically as arranged in 1725. 

The threat of the imposition of an oath in order to drive 
Friends from power was frequently made, both in Penn- 
sylvania and England, by those politically hostile. In 
1756, it is probable that this threat would have been made 
good by Parliament, had not Friends resigned from the 
Assembly. 

The "Great Law" of 1682, which William Penn brought 
with him from England, made capital punishment appli- 
cable to the crimes of murder and treason, only. It was 
charged by the opposition that this leniency encouraged 
crime, and, along with the absence of oaths, it was an 
indictment of the efficiency of the colonial government. 
There does not seem to be much truth in the charge, but 
the Friends were willing to compromise in the matter. 
The act of 1718, which made affirmations valid, contained 
additional clauses accepting the laws of England in their 
provisions for the penalties for crime, and some dozen of 
offenses were added to the capital list. This act was 
drawn up by a Quaker lawyer and passed by a Quaker 
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Assembly, without protest from the Meetings. There ap- 
pears to have been no testimony against capital punish- 
ment per se. The law stood all through the colonial days, 
but when, in the Revolution, the Quaker control was 
finally ended, the opposing party re-adopted the laws of 
the early times. Penn and his mild penal code died in 
the same year, and its restoration came about when his 
denominational successors were driven from power. 

The act of 1718 was, apparently, a political trade which 
extended capital punishment in exchange for a relief 
from oath-taking. It has been said that Penn's "Holy 
Experiment" ended with his death. This is true in the 
one feature of penalties for crime, but hardly otherwise. 
The absence of any positive testimony against taking 
human life weakened the position of the Friends on the 
subject of war, though they were able to point to a valid 
distinction between police and martial measures. Had 
they abolished capital punishment, or even kept it down 
to the limitations of the founder, so far in advance of 
anything else ever tried, charges of inconsistency, which 
troubled them considerably in their political arguments 
and threw certain forces to the side of their opponents, 
would have been avoided. But they had not reached 
this position. 

The political principles of Friends seem to have been 
a logical deduction from their theology. The doctrines 
of direct Divine messages given to men, created a spiritual 
democracy. It was this message, rather than any merits 
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of the messenger, which was to be honored. It came to 
the poor and ignorant, as well as to the wealthy and 
learned. The humblest member of a great congregation 
might break forth in heavenly accents of praise or ex- 
hortation. No human ordination and no scholastic re- 
quirements were necessarily precedent. All was equality. 
Closely connected with this root doctrine, were the refusal 
to remove the hat, then a mark of inferiority, the con- 
sistent use of the singular pronoun, and the plain spoken- 
ness and persistency with which sin was rebuked, and 
illegal authority disowned. 

Religious liberty, which is much more than toleration, 
and civil equality, could not fail to be essential parts of 
a system of government conducted by such men. Free- 
dom of conscience would be its very choicest possession. 
They would get into the spirit, which, as George Fox 
said, took away the occasion of all wars; and love and 
peace would characterize their intercourse amongst them- 
selves and with all men. However far from this standard 
were the lives of many of them after persecution ceased, 
there were always some who lived up to it, and the ex- 
treme veneration felt for the holy men of the first genera- 
tion kept the others in outward conformity. They but- 
tressed their position by Biblical arguments, and always 
were willing, in their discussions, to abide by the verdict 
of the Book. But among themselves, their own experi- 
ence of truth and godliness was its own convincing 
evidence. 
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The Cause of War. 

Jonathan Dymond, in a clear and forceful Essay on War, 
enumerates the following among the causes that lead to 
war: (i) Want of enquiry; we grow callous and indifferent 
toward that which has always existed, and fail to apply 
the test which we are daily applying to things that are 
new; (2) Our indifference to human misery; (3) National 
irritaibility; (4) Selfish interest; (5) Secret motives of 
cabinets; (6) False ideas of glory; (7) Revenge and re- 
taliation; (8) Covetousness. These are combined in vari- 
ous relations and degrees, so that it is often impossible to 
specify any one as the only or indeed principal cause of 
any war. They are so linked together that when one 
operates, others, through sympathy or some kindred 
motive, seem to act at the same time. The argument that 
follows lays great stresg^upon covetousness, as being the 
root out of which war springs, and if one views covetous- 
ness in its broadest meaning, as opposed to that tender 
spirit of brotherly kindness and love one toward another, 
which in all things prefers a brother's interests to its 
own, we shall find that there is comprehended all that 
Jonathan Dymond includes, and indeed much more, under 
the head of covetousness. 
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Chrisfs Teaching. 

The arguments that follow address themselves to Chris- 
tian believers. Where the sanction of the Old Testament 
seems to permit certain practices and usages which the 
New Testament condemns, the course for the Christian 
to pursue is plain and simple. Christ's coming not only 
ushered in a new dispensation, which had for its founda- 
tion the great principle of love, enunciated by our Saviour 
in these words: "And thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength : this is the first command- 
ment. And the second is like, namely this, thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other com- 
mandment greater than these," (Mark xii: 30, 31); but in 
addition to ushering in this new commandment, it dis- 
annulled the old. To the Christian, whose chief concern 
should be to know the will of his Heavenly Father and 
to do that will, where the Old and the New Testaments in 
word or spirit seem to conflict, it is clearly our duty to 
follow the commands of the New Testament. The time 
when Christ, the Saviour, was born into the world, in 
the days of Herod, the king, and in the reign of Augustus, 
the Roman Emperor, was one of unusual cessation of 
wars. For a brief period only, the world was at peace. 
The salutation of the angels to the shepherds on the plain 
of Bethlehem, when they announced the birth of Him 
who is so often spoken of as the Prince of Peace, was — 
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"Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will to men." 

When in his sermon on the mount, Jesus spoke to his 
disciples and the multitude, one of his wonderful promises 
was — "Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God." He gives the explanation of 
what real peace is, announcing that the old law was done 
away, and a new law had replaced it; He tells his hearers 
that they must no longer make return of injuries, such 
as was permitted to be done under the law of Moses, but 
must overcome their enemies by love, and the return of 
good for evil. They must not only not kill, but they 
must watch against the rising of revengeful thoughts in 
the heart. Herein is the Christian's rule of peace, and 
it is that upon which the Society of Friends rested its 
testimony and sustained its practice. "Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth; but I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but 
whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also." 

The Gospel narrative makes record of how Jesus in- 
structed his disciples in the way of peace. As He was 
going toward Jerusalem He entered into a village of the 
Samaritans, but they would not receive Him. Then 
James and John desired that He would "command fire 
to come down from heaven and consume them, even as 
Elias did." But He turned and rebuked them, and said: 
"Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the 
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Son of Man is not come to destroy men's lives, but to 
save them. And they went to- another village." 

On the night that Judas betrayed his Master, Peter 
smote off with his sword the ear of one of the multitude 
who came with swords and staves to take Jesus; but the 
latter, immediately touching and healing the wound, said 
to Peter: "Put up again thy sword into his place; for all 
they that take the sword shall perish with the sword. 
Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, 
and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angels?" Brought before Pilate, He made this im- 
pressive declaration: "My kingdom is not of this world; 
if my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight, that 1 should not be delivered to the Jews." And 
so was He led to the place of crucifixion as a lamb to the 
slaughter, yielding up his life for the redemption of man- 
kind. Such then were some of the utterances of our 
Lord, applicable to the time in which He dwelt among 
men, and to our time as well. 

The Testimony of the Early Christians. 

The disciples of the lowly Son of God, scattered through- 
out all the provinces of the Roman Empire, proclaimed 
a spiritual kingdom, wherein the Lord Jesus Christ should 
reign in righteousness, supreme, in the hearts of men. 
As this kingdom was not of this world, it was not to be 
maintained by worldly weapons. The followers of Christ 
were scrupulously to obey the laws of the land in all things 
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that did not conflict with the command, — " I am the 
Lord thy God; thou shalt have no other gods before me," 
or with the great requirement, — "Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." .He could not love him, and yet 
abuse and beat him, and even take his life. Hence it 
happened that when the early Christians were commanded 
to take their places in the army, they refused to obey, their 
answer being, — " I am a Christian, therefore I cannot 
fight." This non-resistant position the great body of 
Christians held for nearly three hundred years, or until 
Church and State were united. The noted Origen, of 
Alexandria (A. D. 186-253), replying to the reproach of 
Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, that the Christians 
would not bear arms, says of himself and his brethren, — 
"We no longer take up the sword against any nation, 
nor do we learn war any more. We have become, for 
the sake of Jesus, the children of peace." He also affirms 
that the Christians are the most useful of subjects, in- 
asmuch as they pray for their monarch, and further, 
"the more eminent any man is for piety and religion, 
he will be able to afford greater assistance to his prince 
than a great many armed soldiers that stand ready to 
fight for him and to destroy his enemies." The example 
of Marcellus, while serving in Mauritania (now Morocco), 
will serve as an illustration of the course of many who 
surrendered their lives rather than consent to fight 
their fellow-men. It occurred at the birthday celebration 
for the emperor, while the soldiers were offering sacri- 
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fices of meats to idols, that Marcellus, seeing such an 
act was inconsistent with his peaceable profession, 
rose up, threw aside his weapons and belt, and renounced 
the service. "It is not lawful," he declared, "for a 
Christian, who is a servant of Christ, the Lord, to bear 
arms for any earthly consideration." This was ad- 
judged to be treason to the state and an indignity to 
the gods, and thereupon Marcellus was condemned to die. 
The early Christian writer, Turtellian, who wrote much 
about the testiriiony of peace, asks—" How will a Christian 
man war, nay, how will he serve even in peace, without a 
sword, which the Lord has taken away? * * * The 
Lord in disarming Peter, unbelted every soldier." In his 
treatise De Corona (The Soldier's Wreath) TertuUian 
describes the heathen custom of the laurel crowning. 
He tells how a soldier in the camp of the Emperor Severus, 
refusing the crown because he was a Christian, and saying 
he could serve but the one Master, was cast into prison 
to await the penalty of death, and yet he was "crowned 
more worthily with the white crown of martyrdom." 

Not only were the primitive Christians opposed to the 
military occupation, they also disallowed fighting in self- 
defence. Cyprian, of Carthage, says of the true soldiers 
of Christ — "They do not in turn assail their assailants,' 
since it is not lawful for the innocent even to kill the 
guilty. * * * None of us when he is apprehended 
makes resistance, nor avenges himself against your un- 
righteous violence, although our people are numerous and 
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powerful." Although in the course of a single century 
after Christ, the new religion had become so diffused as 
to be found in all pursuits of life, even in the palaces of 
the emperors, yet they neither rebelled nor resisted the 
persecutions to which they were subjected. At the open- 
ing of the fourth century there had been so great an in- 
crease in the standing army, that there were not men 
enough left to till the ground, while there was a shortness 
of provisions to feed them. The wealth of the church 
having increased, many of the bishops lived in great state. 
Thus, as humility and simplicity gave way before the in- 
roads of riches and luxury, the non-resistant principle 
taught in the Sermon on the Mount was less and less 
thought of. 

The Union of Church and State. 

Finally, when the Emperor Constantine made profes- 
sion of Christianity (A. D. 323) and there ensued a union 
of Church and State, the way was fully opened for those 
known as Christians to flock to the imperial standard. 
Many influences adverse to the spread of any peace prin- 
ciples were at work during the so-called Dark Ages; there 
were, however, those who denounced the practice of 
private war, the wagers of battle and the duel ; and certain 
sects, notably the Purists in Italy, the Vaudois in France, 
the Mennonites in Holland and the Moravians in Bohemia, 
upheld faithfully the peaceable nature of the kingdom 
of Christ. 
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Testimony of Erasmus^ Luther^ IVickltffe, Fox^ 
Penn. 
Erasmus, of Rotterdam, who had witnessed the tri- 
umphal entry of the militant pope, Julius II., into Bologna 
and Rome, was amazed at the spectacle, and wrote in- 
dignant protests against such a reversal of the example of 
Christ. His writings against war made a marked impres- 
sion upon his generation. Luther, his contemporary, 
wrote of war as "one of the greatest plagues that can 
. afflict humanity," and when he learned that Zwingli was 
appealing to arms in defense of the reformed doctrine, 
he was deeply grieved, and said: "Christians fight, not 
with sword and arquebus, but with sufferings and the 
cross." 

In England, Wickliffe declared against the bishops who 
fought with the sword of iron, and not, as did the apostles, 
with "the sword of God's word, which standeth in meek- 
ness of heart, and in the prudence of man's tongue." 
Declaring that the Christian is not justified in defending 
his person and his worldly riches by the sword, he says: 
"Well indeed I know that men will scorn this doctrine. 
But men who will be martyrs for the law of God, will 
hold thereby." His followers, known as Wickliffites and 
Lollards, upheld this peaceable doctrine during the per- 
secutions to which they were subjected, in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury witnessed the rise of the Society of Friends in Eng- 
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land. The most prominent instrument in tiie Lord's hand 
for its settlement was George Fox. Confined, for con- 
science' sake, in prison at twenty-six years of age, but 
offered his freedom if he would take a captaincy in the 
army, he refused, saying, he was "come into the covenant 
of peace, which was before wars and strifes were." Years 
later, in addressing Oliver Cromwell, he said: " I was sent 
of God to stand witness against all violence and against 
the works of darkness, and to turn people from darkness 
to light, to bring them from occasions of war and fighting 
to the peaceable Gospel, and from being evil-doers which 
the magistrate's sword should be a terror to." His 
brethren were as a unit in holding this view. It is the 
same that the Friends as a body maintain to this day. 

In founding his province of Pennsylvania, William 
Penn firmly adhered to the principles of peace. He was 
eminently just and considerate in his dealings with the 
red men, and thereby prevented all occasion of war. 
No soldier was maintained in the province; the constable's 
staff was the only instrument of authority. The peace 
remained undisturbed in the province during the seventy 
years that the rule or counsels of Friends prevailed. No 
loss of life of a Friend, at the hands of the Indians, is on 
record, except that of one whose fears caused him to take 
refuge in a fort. The annals of the settlement of the 
other colonies, where the use of deadly weapons prevailed, 
are replete with tales of bloodshed, burnings and reprisals. 
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Covetousness — The Cause of Many Wars. 
"From whence come wars and fightings among you? 
Come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in your 
members? Ye lust, and ye have not; ye kill, and desire 
to have, and cannot obtain ; ye fight and war, yet ye have 
not, because ye ask not. Ye ask and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss, that ye may consume it upon your lusts." 
The above is the explanation given by the Apostle James 
of the cause of contentions and wars, whether such be 
by individuals or by nations. Its principal root is in 
covetousness, the lust after the possessions of others — 
the lust for territory, for power, extension of trade, for 
the control of mines of gold and silver, and so on. There 
have even been wars for religion, and these have often 
been the bitterest of all. There has been much fighting 
for freedom from oppression, but long before the war has 
ceased, its repulsiveness has appeared, and thus, however 
plausible the motive, the means used are shown to be 
not what our religion permits. There have been wars for 
such petty causes, that it seems pitiful even to mention 
what they were. " Ye ask amiss," that is, to gratify the 
lust of self-love, selfishness, ambition, in many forms. 
How often are the poor oppressed, and the seeds of dis- 
content and war engendered, that great fortunes may be 
swollen, and great corporations may overshadow and hold 
down the lesser. The interchange without burdensome 
restrictions of the products of one nation with those of 
another, making the people better acquainted with, de- 
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pendent upon and helpful of each other, ought surely to 
work in the interest of universal brotherhood and the 
world 's peace. 

The direct outbreak of wars is generally due to the 
irritability and anger, suspicion and taunts of thought- 
less or mischief-making or self-seeking people of the 
countries between which a disagreement has arisen. The 
inflammatory talk, taken up by the newspapers, is scat- 
tered like wild-fire. Often it has happened, while the 
governments of the disagreeing countries are striving their 
utmost peaceably to settle the difficulty, the angry or 
arrogant clamor has become so insistent that a desolating 
war has followed. The precepts of the Christian religion, 
which bid us not to retaliate, which would have us ever 
to return good for evil, are cast to the winds, and all the 
unspeakable horrors of warfare follow. Frequently cen- 
turies elapse before the hateful spirit of distrust and of 
enmity is healed. 

Consequences of War. 

Among the direct consequences of war, are (i) De- 
struction of human life; (2) Increased taxation, either 
direct or indirect; (3) Moral depravity, which necessarily 
follows every war; (4) Familiarity with plunder, and a 
lowering of the standard of honesty; (5) Implicit sub- 
mission to superiors, which requires the relinquishment 
of our moral agency; (6) Bondage to the will of another, 
which weakens the intellect and the will of the subject. 
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It is estimated that the number of men who lost their 
lives in the wars of the last century, including those who 
died of wounds and disease, amounted to fourteen million. 
The fatalities on both sides in our country's Civil War, 
including the deaths from wounds and disease, are com- 
puted at upward of eight hundred thousand. In the 
late brief war between Russia and Japan, it is stated 
that the number of those killed and permanently dis- 
abled, reached five hundred thousand. The money loss 
to the world by its wars cannot be computed with any 
accuracy, but the figures if known would be so stupen- 
dous that we could not comprehend what they stood for. 
The consequent suffering and immorality we could not be- 
gin to reckon. When the war is over, then there are the 
pensions to be paid, and the debt that was incurred in 
waging the war taken account of, besides the homes and 
asylums to build in which to place the sick and maimed 
soldier's and sailors. Since our Civil War ended, forty- 
four years ago, the government has paid in pensions 
more than three billion dollars, and before the account 
is closed there may be nearly as much more to disburse. 
Year by year the expense bill of the nations for their 
armies and navies steadily and rapidly increases. As a 
single illustration: In 1897, just before our war with 
Spain, in the course of which Cuba and the Philippines 
were conquered, the year's outlay for our army was 
forty-nine million dollars, for the navy thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars. In 1906, the expenditure called for was 
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ninety-four million dollars for the army, and one hundred 
and eleven million dollars for the navy. This is only a 
part of the price paid for international distrust, fears and 
jealousy, so that the expense of keeping in a state of con- 
stant preparation for war becomes a heavy burden. 
The cost of a single battleship of the latest pattern, and 
its equipment for service, is now rated at something like 
ten million dollars; but remember that for this great sum 
of money there could be built one hundred school-houses 
for a great city, each of them costing one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Arbitration — Hugo Grotius. 

The nations have been a long while in reaching the 
truth that all this waste of millions of lives and thou- 
sands of millions of money, may be avoided by re- 
ferring the settlement of their differences to Arbitration, 
and to the courts, just as individuals do when they fail 
to settle their disagreements between themselves. It was 
probably owing in great part to the peace writings of 
Erasmus, that the "Great Design" of Henry IV., of 
France, for the federation and the peace of Europe was 
proclaimed. This benevolent, though very imperfect, 
scheme of amity was cut short by the assassination of 
the king. The year 1625 (which was fifteen years after 
the death of Henry IV.) should be held in marked re- 
membrance as that in which appeared "The Rights of 
War and of Peace," by Hugo Grotius, who, like Erasmus, 
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was a native of Holland (Delft). In his great work, 
Grotius did not hesitate to upbraid the kings and princes 
who claimed to be Christian for the readiness with which 
they plunged into war, and asked that they forthwith 
exert themselves to lessen the barbarities and sufferings 
due to this war system. This wretched and unchristian 
condition of things, he averred, could be done away with 
if governments would consent to settle their differences by 
arbitration. The influence of this appeal was profoundly 
felt at the time, while it served to develop the principles 
of international law, and so to lessen the frequency of 
the resort to fighting. Later in the century (1693), 
William Penn made public a "Plan for the Peace of 
Europe." a work which he was well qualified to propose, 
because of the successful issue of his "Holy Experiment" 
in the founding of Pennsylvania. In the following cen- 
tury the German writer, Emanuel Kant, published his 
essay on "Perpetual Peace," in which the federation of 
the world was proposed, a project whereby, as the author 
believed, international enmities would cease. 

Peace Societies. 
It is a suggestive fact, that in the same year (1815) as 
the battle of Waterloo, which ended the devastating course 
of Napoleon, and was also the year which ended the 
second war of this country with Great Britain, peace 
societies were first organized in New York, Ohio and 
Massachusetts. Others soon followed in other States. 
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The first International Congress for the Promotion of 
Peace met in London in 1843, the second in Brussels in 
1848, and many others have been held since the Congress of 
Vienna, which met in 181 5 to adjust the questions needing 
settlement after Napoleon's defeat. Many congresses upon 
political, commercial and humanitarian matters have been 
convened. The Jay Treaty of 1794, between the United 
States and Great Britain, did its work through the medium 
of mixed commissions, that is, by commissioners appointed 
by the two countries. Part of this work was to settle the 
northeast boundary line, which had been a vexed question 
threatening war. As many as three hundred controversies 
between nations, some of them for money claims, others 
over their boundaries, have, since the Jay Treaty, been 
similarly settled by commissions. To settle the dispute 
between this country and Great Britain, growing out of 
the depredations during the Civil War, of the Confederate 
cruiser Alabama, which had been fitted out in a British 
port, the Tribunal of Arbitration at Geneva was held in 
1 87 1. The decision of the arbitrators awarded fifteen 
million, five hundred thousand dollars compensation to 
the United States. It was a large sum of money to pay, 
but the award was peaceably accepted. How incalculably 
greater would have been the loss by war, not merely in 
money, but in bloodshed, sufferings, and mutual hatreds. 
Since 1871, a very large number of disputes have been 
thus settled by arbitration; so that it has now become 
common, in treaties between the nations, to provide that 
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their controversies shall be thus adjusted when negotia- 
tions fail. The like principle is also increasingly applied 
in settling disputes between employers and employees, 
in the trades, mines, railroads, etc. 

The International Law Association which originated 
in 1873, and has now a membership of four hundred 
jurists and publicists from various nations, is an agency 
calculated to strengthen friendly relations by referring 
disputes to legal settlement instead of to brute strength. 
So likewise is the Inter-Parliamentary Union, founded 
in 1888, made up of over two thousand members of the 
parliaments or congresses of different nations. Further — 
more attention is now being given to the text books of 
history for schools, that they shall give less prominence 
to the details of war, and more to the subjects that make 
for peace and the well-being of the nations. 

The Hague Conference. 

In the year 1898, the Czar of Russia issued a Rescript 
addressed to the principal nations of the world, inviting 
them to a Conference to consider some measures of relief 
from the burden of their enormous war armaments. Dele- 
gates from twenty-six nations met at the Hague the fol- 
lowing year. Although they did not come to any agree- 
ment as to reduction or limitation of armaments, there 
was special provision made for mediations to prevent 
war, and for the appointment of commissions of inquiry 
and for the setting up of the Permanent International 
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Court of Arbitration. Several cases of dispute have al- 
ready been referred for settlement to this High Court at 
the Hague. At the second Conference, held also at the 
Hague, in 1907, and attended by representatives from all 
the independent nations of the world, four of the smaller 
ones excepted, the proposal for the reduction of arma- 
ments was again put aside. An agreement was arrived 
at, however, by which the process of arbitration was 
made easier. Declaration was made that all fishing fleets 
should be allowed over the whole surface of the ocean. 
Another gain accomplished by this second Peace Confer- 
ence was that its meetings thereafter were to be periodic 
(the third was about seven years later than the second) 
instead of being subject to the uncertain call of an 
emperor, king or other ruler. Besides the Permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration which the first Pacific Conference 
at the Hague established, there remains to be realized a 
regular International Congress or Parliament which shall 
take the place of the many periodic congresses, such as 
have been held since the Congress of Vienna of 181 5. 
This Congress, composed of representatives from all the 
nations, would meet at definite intervals, and, after con- 
sidering the various questions brought before it, would 
make recommendations which would become laws, when 
they were ratified by the nations represented. 

Nevertheless, with all these safeguards, possessed or in 
prospect, against going to war, we need to remember that 
treaties and tribunals, conferences and congresses, cannot 
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bring permanent peace unless the hearts of the people are 
turned to do the will of the Prince of Peace. "Covet 
earnestly the best gifts," the Bible tells us. It tells us 
also: "Thou shalt not covet" the possessions of thy 
neighbors. When a nation covets greater armies and 
bigger battleships, that shall equal or surpass those of 
its neighbor nations, it is not pursuing the way of peace. 



FRIENDS' VIEWS CONCERNING OATHS. 



If a person appears before an official to make some 
required report concerning his business he will probably 
be given a paper to sign containing words like these: 
"I do hereby swear that the above is correct according 
to the best of my knowledge and belief." Most people 
will sign the paper as it is, but a member of the Society 
of Friends will strike out the word "swear" and insert 
"aifirm" before he will affix his name. 

When a Friend is a witness in court he is asked, "Do 
you affirm that you will speak the truth, etc.," whereas 
to most other persons the question is, "Do you swear." 
Wherever oaths of any kind are required, Friends give 
their "affirmation." The object of the present chapter 
is to explain why they do this. 

Oaths originated farther back than history reaches, 
but in most cases, if not all, they arose from two causes. 
Men were so given to falsehood that their simple state- 
ments were often not believed. They were also super- 
stitious, and had very crude notions both of the forces 
of nature and of an over-ruling Providence. They thought 
that if they told a falsehood in a quiet way nothing 
would happen to them, but if they called upon a river 
to drown them, or a wild beast to tear them, or their 
deity to punish them, and then told a lie, some evil 
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would surely be sent. Therefore, when they especially 
wished to convince their hearers that they were speaking 
the truth, or wished to make their statement more em- 
phatic, they would swear by the river, or by the beast, 
or by their god. Sometimes the particular curse was 
specified, as in the passage, " If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her cunning." Or again, "Then 
King Solomon sware by the Lord, saying, God do so to 
me and more also, if Adonijah have not spoken this word 
against his own life." At other times the curse was im- 
plied, as when one swore by his head, meaning "May I 
lose my head if I do not perform;" or by "bread and 
water," that is, "May my bread and water choke me;" 
or by the stone, meaning, "May Jupiter cast me from 
him, as I now cast this stone." 

It is impossible to determine whether oaths were of 
any real use in securing the truth, in those days of the 
moral weakness of the human race. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they were allowed to the ancient patriarchs 
and to the Jews, and equally certain is it that those 
people of old time had small conception of the modern 
Christian standards of truthfulness. Jacob confirmed his 
covenant with Laban by swearing by the fear of his father 
Isaac, and David swore to Jonathan that he would be 
kind to him and to his seed. 

Through the various parts of the Old Testament, along 
with the forbidding of lies and exhortations to truth, 
were condemnations of false swearing and praise for him 
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who performed his oaths. In the twenty-fourth Psalm, 
among those who were to ascend into the hill of the Lord, 
were those who had not sworn deceitfully. 

In the course of time the Jews were carried into Babylon 
as a punishment for their numerous sins. Here they 
learned a bitter lesson, and a chastened remnant returned 
to Jerusalem, bringing with them a higher standard of 
morality than they had }<:nown before. Truth was held 
in greater esteem, and swearing seems to have been less 
frequent. A sect was formed among them, called the 
Esseries, who lived very strict lives, and took no oaths 
at all, esteeming them derogatory to their belief in the 
necessity for strict truth in all their speech. Where a 
considerable sect held such views, there must have been 
many individuals scattered through the community who 
had similar beliefs. To such a class Nathaniel may have 
belonged, who was an Israelite in whom was no guile. 

To this Jewish community, in the fulness of time, 
Christ appeared, bringing a new gospel of living which 
at once fulfilled and superseded the Mosaic law. Many 
observances and customs that the law required were laid 
aside, while other things that the law had allowed "be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts" were now forbidden. 
In the Sermon on the Mount, Christ told the multitude 
what the old law had allowed, and gave them his new 
commandments. 

"Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt 
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love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I say unto 
you. Love your enemies." 

"Ye haye heard that it hath been said, An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, that ye 
resist not evil." 

"Again ye have heard that it hath been said by them 
of old time. Thou shalt not forswear thyself, (that is, 
swear falsely), bflt shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oaths. But I say unto you. Swear not at all; neither 
by heaven; for it is <jod's throne; nor by the earth, for it 
is his footstool; neither by Jerusalem; for it is the city 
of the great King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy 
head; because thou canst not make one hair white or 
black. But let your communication be Yea, yea; Nay, 
nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil." 

The new gospel was a revelation of Divine love and 
eternal truth. The believers in a God of love could 
cherish no hate or resentment; nor could they whose 
Master had called Himself "the way, the truth and 
the life" have aught to do with falsehood or deceit. 
They were to speak the simple truth, with no reservations 
and with no confirming oath, which cometh of evil. 
Their Yea was to be yea, and their Nay, nay. 

There is every reason for believing that the immediate 
followers of Christ accepted this simple meaning of his 
words and made no use whatever of oaths. A fairly com- 
plete picture of early Christian life may be drawn from 
the incidents narrated in the Epistles, and from the com- 
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mands, advices and allusions found there. Nearly every 
aspect of life is touched upon in one place or another, 
some a great many times. The Christian virtues are 
enumerated, and warnings are given concerning most of 
the vices to which the weaker believers -might yield. In 
various places Christians are exhorted to speak the truth, 
and there are numerous condemnations of lying and liars. 
But from first to last there is not one word urging people 
to live up to their oaths, or condemning those who swear 
falsely. The only command upon the subject is that of 
James, who gives an unequivocal prohibition of swearing. 
" But, above all things, my brethren, swear not, neither 
by heaven, neither by. the earth, neither by any other 
oath; but let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay; lest 
ye fall into condemnation." Everything seems to in- 
dicate that all those forms of swearing by which the law 
of Moses allowed a Jew to emphasize his declarations or 
confirm his covenants, were forbidden to the Christian, 
and were in consequence wholly dropped from his prac- 
tice; so that there was no need for occasional advice or 
reproof upon the subject. 

We have practically no information concerning Chris- 
tian life during the seventy-five years that followed the 
time of the apostles, and but meagre accounts for a long 
time after that; but all that we have goes to indicate 
that Christians of that age held all swearing to be wrong. 
In A. D. 162, Polycarp, the aged bishop of Smyrna, 
supposed to have been a disciple of John the Evangelist, 
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was put to death because he would not swear "by the 
fortune of Csesar." Various others suflFered death for not 
swearing. In no case was objection made to the form 
of the oath, and" in one instance the answer was, "It is 
not lawful for me to swear, because I am a Christian." 
It cannot, however, be positively urged that the objec- 
tions to swearing in any of these cases might not have 
been to the form of the oaths. On the face of it the proba- 
bility is on the other side, and this view is greatly strengths 
ened by the facts that will be offered next. 

Beginning with the year A. D. 150, various Christian 
writers wrote defences and explanations of their religion, 
which were called "Apologies." The earliest of these was 
Justin Martyr, who said: "We should not swear at all, 
but always speak the truth. He (that is, Christ) hath 
thus commanded. Swear not at all."- Somewhat later 
Tertullian wrote, " I speak not of perjury, seeing it is 
not lawful to swear." A little later still, Origen, a learned 
Christian of Alexandria, wrote: "But I account that a 
man who \yill live according to the Gospel must not 
adjure another; for it is even like that which the Lord 
himself forbids in the Gospel, ' But I say unto you, Swear 
not at all.' For if it be not lawful to swear, according to 
the Gospel commands of Christ, it is also true that it is 
not lawful to adjure another, or to compel him to swear." 

In a Treatise on Oaths, written by William Penn and 
Richard Richardson, in 1675, a great many other early 
Christian writers are quoted whose testimony agrees with 
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that already given. This point, however, may be noted, 
that while the earlier of these writers spoke of the unlaw- 
fulness of oaths as an acknowledged part of Christian 
doctrine, those comiiig later found it necessary to urge 
this fact upon their Christian readers as a matter of great 
importance, too often overlooked. Thus Chrysostom, who 
was made bishop of Constantinople in 398, wrote long 
dissertations on the subject, urging, in quite an earnest 
manner, the iniquity of swearing. Augustine, who wrote 
at the same time, was the first of the Christian fathers 
who did not object to all kinds of swearing. He alto- 
gether discouraged its use, but held that simple forms of 
oaths were not wrong on solemn occasions. 

About this time large numbers of nominal Christians 
joined the Church, bringing with them many of their old 
ideas and customs, which were often distinctly heathen 
and opposed to the doctrines and practices of the early 
believers. It was the beginning of the long continued 
corruption of the Christian Church, which lasted till the 
Protestant Reformation. Among the things thus intro- 
duced, was the practice of taking judicial and other 
official oaths. At first they were of simple form and em- 
ployed only on serious occasions; but their use gradually 
increased until they were introduced in countless ways 
into business, official and religious matters. At the same 
time profane swearing became the common practice, and 
nearly every sacred name and thing was liable to be 
used in some oath. 
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During all these changes men were not ignorant of the 
plain Scripture words on the subject, and while in all 
ages a few persons held to their simple meaning, the greater 
number did their best to persuade themselves and others 
that oaths were allowed. They urged these three things: 
first, that the passage in the fifth of Matthew referred only 
to profane swearing; secondly, that Christ took an oath 
Himself, when He was being examined by the high priest, 
before his crucifixion ; and, lastly, that on several occasions 
the Apostle Paul used oaths in his Epistles. Let us 
examine these in order. 

Ttie advocates of judicial swearing say that the passage 
in the fifth of Matthew does not refer to solemn or serious 
oaths, such as the oaths of office, or those taken by 
witnesses in court, but relates only to profane swearing, 
and means, "Do not swear profanely, do not use oaths 
by heaven or by the earth, or by Jerusalem, or by thy 
head." This explanation ignores the fact that the sub- 
ject of the remarks is especially mentioned as the serious 
swearing that had been allowed to the Jews. It also 
unreasonably limits the absolute prohibition, "Swear not 
at all," by stating that only such oaths as are mentioned 
are forbidden. In fact, none of the attempts to explain 
away this passage are consistent with the introductory 
part, and this portion is habitually ignored by those who 
make them. These same remarks will apply to the verse 
in James about swearing. This has every appearance of 
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being a briefer version of the same saying which Matthew 
records in the Sermon on the Mount. 

When Christ appeared before the high priest Caiaphas, 
as narrated by Matthew in the twenty-sixth chapter, 
"the high priest arose, and said unto Him, Answerest 
thou nothing? What is it which these witness against 
thee? - But Jesus held his peace. And the high priest 
answered and said, I adjure thee by the living God, that 
thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God. 
Jesus said unto him. Thou hast said." There are two 
possible meanings to the expression of the high priest, 
"I adjure thee by the living God." It may mean "I 
solemnly exhort thee, in the name of God, to tell us;" 
or " 1 call upon thee on thy oath to declare." There is 
nothing to indicate that an oath was administered. The 
high priest had not received false answers, and now de- 
sired the truth. No answer at all had been given, and 
he wished to draw one out. So he adopted a strong 
form of exhortation, " 1 adjure thee by the living God." 
Christ was on trial for blasphemy. To answer the high 
priest's question affirmatively, would condemn Him in 
the eyes of his judges ; therefore to ask Him to reply upon 
oath would be to make Him swear to his own guilt. 

That the term "I adjure thee" was familiarly used in 
the sense here claimed is shown by the demand of the man 
possessed with the legion of devils, "I adjure thee, by 
God, that thou torment me not." 

It was asserted that Paul used oaths in his Epistles, 
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and these are some of the passages that are supposed to 
contain them. "God is my witness that without ceasing 
I mai<e mention of you in my prayers." " I call God 
for a record upon my soul, that to spare you I came not 
as yet to Corinth." Take also these two other expres- 
sions, "Ye are our witnesses and God also, how holily 
and justly and unblamably we behaved ourselves among 
you," and "The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
knoweth that I lie not." No one would claim that the 
last two contained oaths. They are solemn assertions of 
facts. The others are of the same sort. They are the 
expressions of a man of strong feelings who so habitually 
lived in the Divine presence that he could thus reverently 
but confidently appeal to the witness of God. "Ye 
are my witnesses," he says to the Corinthians; that is. 
"Ye know and can testify on my behalf." "God is my 
witness;" that is, "God knows, and will bear testimony 
for me in your hearts." 

Supported by no stronger Scriptural arguments than 
these, the custom of the world around it became the 
habit of the Christian ChurcTi, and was finally formally 
acknowledged by them, and its members were forbidden 
to question the propriety of legal and official oaths. But 
in spite of this, individuals here and there accepted the 
plain statement of Christ in the fifth of Matthew, and held 
oaths to be unlawful. 

After the time of the Protestant Reformation, several 
of the smaller religious bodies condemned the use of oaths. 
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Most prominent among these was the Society of Friends. 
In no part of Christendom were oaths more used in or- 
dinary speech, or more required by law than in England, 
and the common form of oath was a curious combination 
of Jewish and heathen customs. Swearing by any thing, 
as a book, laying the hand on it, and kissing it, are all 
rn imitation of heathen practices. The solemn oath of 
the Jew, "As the Lord liveth," contained no imprecation; 
it called the Lord to witness the promise, implying that 
He would regard its breaking as a serious offence against 
Him, which He would in some way punish. But the 
English oath which ended with, "So help me God," dis- 
tinctly calls down the most awful of curses, for it means 
"As I speak truly, so help me in the day of judgment, 
but not otherwise." The following quotation, from an old 
form of Scottish oath, shows what is meant by touching 
the Bible: "I renounce all the blessings contained in this 
book, if 1 do not tell the truth; and may all the curses 
therein contained be my portion if I do not tell the truth." 
One of the avowed objects of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was to purify the Church from the abuses which had 
crept into it through the Dark Ages. Much as the firsl 
•movement had accomplished, it still left much to be done. 
When the early Friends were drawn together about 1660, 
they endeavored to carry this forward and to re-establish 
the simple faith and practice of the immediate followers 
of our Saviour. Everything of heathen origin, and those 
Jewish customs which had been prohibited by Christ, but 
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had crept back into Christian use, were rejected, and 
among them was the use of oaths. They did not only 
regard them as wrong because they were forbidden, but 
they held them to have been forbidden because they were 
intrinsically wrong. William Penn names eight objec- 
tions to swearing before he mentions the Scripture pro- 
hibitions, and in introducing his tenth reason he says, 
"And lastly, besides these express prohibitions, swearing 
is forbidden by the very nature of Christianity, and un- 
worthy of Him that is the author of it." 

Call to mind the nature of an oath, and then consider 
these following beliefs and feelings of the Friend. He held 
that God was not to be lightly approached, nor his name 
mentioned, except in reverence; that He was always and 
everywhere present, witnessing all our acts; that He ex- 
tended both judgment and mercy according to His own 
righteous will ; that no sin of ours could of itself close the 
door of repentance, or bar our final salvation; that this 
hope of salvation was much too precious to be pledged as 
security for anything; that it was unlawful to utter any 
kind of curse; that we were always to speak the truth; 
and that lying was a cardinal sin. Every one of these 
beliefs made it difficult or impossible for the Friend to. 
swear. He hesitated to call God to witness, because it 
implied that He would not do so without being called. 
He could not ask Him for judgment, nor limit his mercy. 
He could not call down on himself any sort of curse. 
His sense of truth was so strong that he would not imply 
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that he could not be trusted unless on oath, or that an 
oath would increase the sin of a falsehood. 

Besides these objections on principle, Friends were op- 
posed to oaths for the practical reason that they did a 
great deal of harm. They promoted irreverence, encour- 
aged falsehood and led to profanity, An oath is a serious 
matter, calling on the Divine Being, and in many cases 
mentioning His name. To do this on all sorts of occa- 
sions, with all kinds of men, and in a manner distinctly 
careless, seemed to them blasphemous, Oaths encouraged 
falsehood by creating the impression that a man is not 
expected to speak the truth under ordinary circumstances, 
that is, when not under oath, and that perjury is so much 
worse than simple falsehood that the latter is only a 
slight offence. Oaths encourage profanity, because if a 
person does not expect to be believed, except when he 
swears, he will think it necessary to support all his state- 
ments with some sort of oath, thus introducing profanity 
into his general conversation. 

As a result of such considerations, the early Friends 
steadfastly refused to take any legal oaths. This often 
prevented them from going to court to obtain justice, and 
subjected them to still greater suffering when oaths of 
allegiance were offered them. This the magistrates had 
the power to do whenever they were brought before them. 
Friends protested their loyalty to the government, but 
could not take the oath. In consequence hundreds of 
them were committed to noisome jails, and in some cases 
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their estates were confiscated. George Fox was several 
times imprisoned for this cause, once for three years. 
Margaret Fell, who was afterwards George Fox's wife, 
spent four years in jail on the same account, while Francis 
Howgill was imprisoned from 1663 till 1669, when he was 
released by death. It was not till the year 1696 that the 
laws were changed, so that Friends in certain cases could 
make a solemn affirmation in place of the oath. 

Such in very brief sketch is the history of oaths in 
Jewish and Christian times, as viewed from the Friendly 
standpoint of two hundred and fifty years ago. Their 
argument may be stated thus: Swearing is expressly for- 
bidden by Christ; it is hurtful to the morals of a people, 
and it is unnecessary. Their case was a strong one then ; 
but it is stronger to-day. There is little new to be said 
on the arguments from Scripture, but the whole trend of 
Christian belief has been toward those principles which 
made the early Friends hold swearing to be unchristian. 
But the great point gained is that the logic of facts has 
proved swearing to be unnecessary. The English jurist 
and statesman of two centuries and a half ago believed 
that a state could be held together only by oaths, and 
that by their means alone could the truth be discovered. 
American experience has proved the contrary. In thir- 
teen States any one may freely choose between swearing 
and affirming. In all the others but one, a person may 
affirm if he has scruples against oaths, and in the re- 
maining one Friends, Mennonites and Dunkards are al- 
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lowed to affirm. No one will claim that in those States 
where free affirmation is allowed, justice is harder to ob- 
tain than in other places or that more false testimony is 
given. If oaths have been found unnecessary here, they 
can be dispensed with elsewhere. 

Friends have always held that a person should be asked 
for nothing more than a solemn promise to tell the truth. 
Upon some occasions, they have called the Lord to wit- 
ness, but they would not invoke a curse; and this was 
just what their opponents claimed was the essential 
feature of the asseveration. General opinion has in an 
emphatic though unconscious way, come to the same 
conclusion. It has been so long since any explicit form 
of oath was used, a person simply saying "I swear," 
that great vagueness has arisen as to the meaning of this 
expression. Judging from what one hears, and from the 
definitions in recent standard dictionaries and encyclo- 
paedias, the large majority hold it to signify nothing 
beyond "I solemnly declare." To some it also means 
"As in the presence of the Lord," while only to a very 
few does it imply any curse. If everyone who swears 
to-day Were required to repeat such a form of words as 
the Scottish oath before quoted, it would probably very 
soon cause the total abolition of oaths. 

Since experience has shown that a community can 
secure the truth and a faithful performance of official 
duty', when affirmation is freely allowed, and that most 
of those persons who use oaths are unaware of that 
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characteristic which makes an oath different from an 
affirmation, there would seem to be no reason whatever 
for continuing to allow the use of oaths even to those 
who have no objections to them. 

Our argument may be summarized as follows: 

The oaths which were allowed to the Jews were of 
simple form, to be used in confirming their covenants, 
and enforcing their vows and promises. They were not 
regularly prescribed, and were not used in securing the 
truth, or to enforce official faithfulness. 

These oaths were expressly forbidden by Christ, and 
were not used by his immediate followers, and were con- 
demned by the early Church. 

When Christianity had spread over the Roman Empire, 
and had become the recognized religion. Christians began 
to use Roman forms of oaths, substituting Christian sym- 
bols for heathen ones, and the Christian saints and Deity 
for the Roman and other heathen gods. 

When the early Friends were gathered together about 
1660, they found a system of swearing in use in England 
which was heathen in its motive and form. They ob- 
jected to these oaths, and to all kinds of swearing, urging 
the foregoing reasons, and asserting besides that all legal 
oaths were unnecessary, and encouraged irreverence, pro- 
fanity and falsehood. 

The experience of the past two hundred and fifty years, 
especially in the United States, has amply proved that 
oaths are not needful, and the change in the general con- 
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ception of the nature of an oath has taken from them all 
their supposed advantage over an affirmation. 

It remains for those who accept the command, "Swear 
not at all," faithfully and confidently to maintain their 
belief by precept and example, and thus to hasten the 
evident approach of the time when all legal oaths shall 
be abolished. 



FRIENDS' VIEWS CONCERNING DRESS, 
LANGUAGE, ETC. 



Dress. 

From their rise as a Society, Friends have been distin- 
guished for the simplicity of their dress. " He's no Quaiter, 
I'll warrant you," was said of young Thomas Ellwood, 
a proselyte to the faith in 1660, but still wearing an elabo- 
rate velvet cap. "You a Quaker! You have not got 
the marks of one," proclaimed some soldiers of the 
American Revolution to a man asserting the right of 
membership, but wearing a fashionable garb. It is only 
natural for us to ask the question, "Why this singularity 
in attire?" Investigation reveals the fact that Friends' 
dress has not been without considerable change from one 
century to another. Hoods for • women Friends gave 
place to hats, and hats again to bonnets; and should 
George Fox and William Penn appear nOw, we should 
not fail to notice that the cut of their garments was un- 
like that of our modern plain Friends. 

No uniform, then, such as the Salvation Army soldier 
wears, or the Catholic Sister of Charity, was specifically 
ordered for our members in early times, nor has been 
since. George Fox and his co-laborers of 1650 had, how- 
ever, definite convictions on the subject of dress. Then 
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and in the centuries immediately preceding, dress was 
particularly unreasonable in its extravagance, and in the 
swiftness with which its styles changed. An ancient 
writer quaintly says that our ancestors "were never 
constant to one color or fashion two months to an end." 
Queen Elizabeth, we are told, had three thousand dresses 
and eighty wigs. "Nothing," to quote from Thomas 
Clarkson, "was too expensive or too preposterous to be 
worn." Thomas Ellwood has a couplet in which he thus 
describes the fop of his time ; 

" More colors in one waist coat now they wear 
Than in the rainbow ever did appear." 

"The extremest form of Paris fashions to-day," says 
a modern writer, "would be simplicity itself compared 
with the dress of an English aristocrat of the time of the 
first Charles." Whilst the cavalier was thus arrayed, the 
man in lower rank followed the fashions, we may believe, 
with what pace he could. But many sober people had 
revolted at this intemperate display, and when Friends 
were drawn together as a distinct body of professors, 
they came clothed in modest, though evidently not anti- 
quated, apparel. George Fox wore the hat of the time 
of Charles I., William Penn that of Charles II.'s time, 
without their ornaments. Friends in general seem to 
have done just what Thomas Ellwood did; "I took off," 
says he, "from my apparel those unnecessary trimmings 
of lace and ribbons and useless buttons which had no 
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real service, but were set only for that which is by mis- 
take called orfiament, and 1 ceased to wear rings." 

it may be well to see also what other Friends said on 
the subject. George Fox is entitled to speak first. "All 
Friends, everywhere, do not delight in apparel; * * * 
delight not in the world that ends, but in the world that 
hath no end." (1656). "All Friends, keep out of the vain 
fashions of the world in your apparel, and run not after 
every new fashion, which the world inventeth and setteth 
up." (1657.) 

William Penn, who was more courtly in his dress, 
nevertheless speaks disapprovingly of " gorgeousness of 
apparel," as "one of the foolishest, because most costly, 
empty, and unprofitable excesses people can well be 
guilty of;" and he gives the wholesome counsel, "Choose 
thy clothes by thy own eye, not another's. The more 
simple and plain they are, the better. Neither unshapely 
nor fantastical; and for use and decency, and not for 
pride." — Some Fruits of Solitude, 1693. 

It was Thomas Ellwood's sentiment, "If Truth be kept 
to, none will need to learn of the world what to wear, 
what to put on, how to shape or fashion their garments, 
but Truth will teach all how best to answer the end of 
clothing." If Friends would not wear superfluities them- 
selves, it seemed to them inconsistent to make such for 
others. One of the early valiants was Gilbert Latey, a 
tailor. Of him it was said that he did a large business, 
and "had considerable interest and acquaintance with 
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great persons." When these wanted laces and ribbons on 
their suits, "he came under a conscientious concern not to 
meddle therewith, nor suffer his servants to put them on." 

As Friends continued to reject the gaudy and super- 
fluous in dress, and ceased to conform to the ever chang- 
ing modes at the behest of fashion, they rapidly became 
peculiar in their appearance, and different in a marked 
degree from their neighbors, in the style of their apparel. 
Differing thus from others and associating much together, 
they naturally drifted into an increasing uniformity in 
their dress, which finally became in large degree a settled 
style, adopted in good measure by the faithful members, 
and recognized by the communities around them as the 
garb in which ■ they expected to see a consistent Friend 
clothed. 

The distinctive Friends' dress became in reality a silent 
proclamation of the views of Christian doctrine which 
the Society held, and of the practices resulting from faith- 
fulness in applying them to their daily lives. A man 
wearing the "plain coat," engaged in any military occu- 
pation, would be an anomaly; if he took an oath, he 
would be looked upon, even by those who took it without 
scruple themselves, as recreant to the faith of his Society. 
A "Friend's dress" in the ball-room or the theatre would 
be so incongruous that the wearer who might be tempted 
to enter, could not fail to feel how utterly inconsistent 
hfe or she would appear if the temptation was yielded to. 

While the Society did not officially adopt the distinctive 
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Style of dress alluded to, it is an undeniable fact that a 
host of men and women, among them many of the most 
devoted and faithfiil servants of their Lord, were con- 
strained to adopt it. Often this was felt to be a heavy 
cross and utterly repugnant to their natural inclinations; 
but yielding to the conscious requirings of their Divine 
Master, they came to know that the sacrifice brought 
peace and comfort, and that submission to this discipline 
led to an increase of spiritual strength. 

Simplicity of dress, then, is not only in accord with 
the spirit and teaching of the New Testament, and there- 
fore obligatory upon us, but its practical value has been 
proved in the experience of the members of the Society 
all through the two and a half centuries of its existence. 

Language. 

Friends have also had a testimony to bear as regards 
speech. Paying tribute to honesty in all its phases, they 
believed they must use "sound speech that cannot be 
condemned." The quickened conscience of the early 
Friends led them to reject many customs and forms of 
speech which were in common use. When once convinced 
that any of these things were wrong in their origin or 
evil in their effects, they felt called to reject them, and no 
amount of scorn or contempt, or even of actual suffering 
and persecution, could deter them from faithfully carrying 
their convictions into practice. , 
^ George Fox says: "When the Lord sent me into the 
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world, He forbade me to put oflf my hat to any, high or 
low, and I was required to 'thee and thou' ail men and 
women without any respect to rich or poor, great or small." 
William Penn says: "They affirmed it to be sinful to give 
flattering titles or to use vain gestures and compliments 
of respect; though to virtue and authority they ever 
made a difference, but after their plain and homely man- 
ner. They also used the plain language of thou and thee 
to one person, whatever was his degree among men." 
Flattering titles were abundantly used in 1650. A man 
subscribed himself your "humble and obedient servant" 
without a vestige of truth in any part of the phrase. 
They called evil good with little regard to the attached 
"woe." A writer of the time says: "He who is styled 
'Your Excellency' may have nothing of excellency in 
him. He who is called 'Your Honor,' may be known 
to be base and ignoble." Friends insisted on absolute 
truthfulness on all occasions, so they refused the use of 
such false and flattering forms of speech. The use of the 
term Mr. (Master) and Mrs. or Miss (meaning Mistress) 
was condemned. These terms meant that the person 
addressed or spoken of was in a station of authority to 
the speaker, which, generally speaking, was not the case. 
"You" applied to one was originally so given to signify 
that the person spoken to had the virtues, strength or 
consequence of more than one. It was therefore untruth- 
ful as well as flattering to use it. 

On various points Friends advance a higher standard of 
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conduct than that held by many other Christians, and they 
uniformly consent that all their views and practices and 
the spirit that prompts them be judged by the precepts and 
teachings of Holy Scripture. The Friends of the seven- 
teenth century adhered to exact truthfulness, in many 
particulars, that made them a marked people in an age 
that was full of deceitfulness and insincerity. That some 
of the exceptions to prevailing customs seemed small to 
those who gave little heed to truthfulness, is not surprising. 
William Penn says: "Nothing is small which God makes a 
matter of conscience to do or to leave undone." It is the 
principle, which may find expression in little matters, 
which is great, and the violation of a principle no good man 
would condone. Exactness and honesty of speech, which 
has its opposite in the lying and deceiving tongue alluded 
to in the Holy Scriptures, is earnestly enjoined upon 
Christ's followers jn these Scriptures. It consists in noth- 
ing short of a real conformity of our language to facts 
and realities. It was Friends' strong plea for honesty 
that led them in the beginning to disuse' flattering titles; 
and the principle remains unimpaired. 

Again, the early Friends were opposed to the use of the 
names of months and days to commemorate false gods. 
"What right have we," said they, "to perpetuate the 
honor of false gods by using the names of months or days 
given to commemorate these deities, January being the 
month of Janus, Thursday the day of Thor," etc. The 
argument here is not against a danger of falling into the 
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practice of worshipping false gods; it is found in the 
same plain fact already given; that the practice of a 
custom which had its origin in that which is false is not 
the purest. The position has been concisely stated thus: 
"The maintenance of a custom which had its origin in 
such worship, and by which a verbal honor is still given 
to ideal deities or to devils, is inconsistent with the pure 
piety and unmixed devotion of the simple Christian." 
There are many expressions of salutation in common 
use, to which Friends object on the ground of insincerity, 
being willing to bring all to the test of perfect honesty 
of intention. The injunction of Scripture is, "Hold fast 
the form of sound words," etc. It rnay be urged, however, 
that reasons once sufficient to condemn the use of an 
expression, have now, with the lapse of time, become 
obsolete ; or to express the same thought more concretely, 
it is urged that there are expressions of salutation now 
generally in use, which were originally intended as marks 
of subjection, but are now used simply as terms of civility 
and politeness; that they have entirely lost their former 
significance, and therefore their use at the present time 
in no wise represents any sacrifice of truth. A careful 
and honest analysis of the position that confronts us in 
the solution of this question seems to lead to this. That 
which is used knowingly in other than its true meaning, 
savors of the nature of a falsehood, and those claiming to 
follow the simple truth and to be upholders of it, cannot 
afford to compromise that which has at its foundation so 
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vital a principle. The same thought may be expressed 
as follows: "It may justly be contended that the use of 
words which, according to their known signification repre- 
sent things untrue, constitutes a falsehood, that however 
absurd or unavailing that falsehood may be, it is never- 
theless real; that such a practice arises out of an evil 
origin; and that however it may defeat its own ends, and 
become inoperative in proportion to its prevalence, it 
can never change its character, or cease to be inconsistent 
with an exact obedience to the law of Christ." 

This carefulness in the use of terms has been accom- 
panied by a general care in regard to what falls from 
their lips; it has taught Friends to speak with caution 
regarding the future, because they know not what shall 
be on the morrow; it has been a check to extravagant 
expression, or to expressions that, though under the guise 
of civility and courtesy, nevertheless do not agree with 
the real feelings or beliefs held by the speaker. 

Behavior. 

Friends maintain that as we should be simple in dress, 
and sincere in language, our behavior, too, should have 
the same characteristics. They hold that the bowing of 
the body and taking off the hat to another, are or were 
originally, tokens of personal homage, tokens that the 
person so acting submits himself to the superior dignity 
and authority of the person addressed, and are therefore 
open to the same objections made to merely complimen- 
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tary speech. They avoid these actions for another reason 
also, — that they are the signs by which man acknowl- 
edges his submission to his Maker. To address our 
fellow-creatures in the same manner and by the same 
special acts whereby we show our reverence to the Creator 
"involves a dangerous confusion." As says Robert Bar- 
clay: "Kneeling, bowing, and uncovering the head is 
the alone outward signification of our adoration towards 
God, and therefore it is not lawful to give it unto man. 
He that kneeleth or prostrateth himself to man, what 
doth he more to God? He that boweth and uncovereth 
his head to the creature, what hath he reserved to the 
Creator?" Yet let it not be understood that Friends 
would in any way discourage that proper respect to be 
paid one to another, that giving of honor where honor 
is due, that rightful deference to age or virtue, that 
beautiful courtesy which sweetens the relations of life. 
True Christian benevolence and meekness will enable us 
"not to think of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think," and hence to behave to others with forbearance, 
gentleness, and delicate attention — in short, as becomes 
the Christian gentleman. 

Business Ethics. 

"Honesty is the best policy" is a familiar and perhaps 
true adage, but if our honesty springs from motives of 
policy only, it will fail in the hour of temptation because 
it is based on selfishness, and not on the deep principles 
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of right and justice. The man who sells a good article 
to his customers only because he hopes to secure their 
future trade, will find occasions when the prospect of gain 
will blow from another quarter, and his policy will shift 
with it. It is not expediency or the hope of temporal 
reward, but the love of God and a reverent fear of break- 
ing his commandments, that are the foundation stones of 
true honesty, and of the business ethics of the Christian. 
This is the secret of the character for fair dealing won 
by the Society of Friends. 

The concern of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for its 
members is shown in the following extracts from the 
Book of Advices: "The standard which the world 
adopts and even defends in the pursuit of trade, and in 
its desire to gather riches is not a safe one for the disciple 
of Christ. 'Men will praise thee when thou doest well 
for thyself,' and we sorrowfully see this praise often be- 
stowed with but little regard to the means employed to 
acquire wealth. But we are taught by the Saviour Him- 
self that 'that which is highly esteemed among men is 
an abomination in the sight of God,' and we fear that it 
is true as respects sortie of the modes of conducting busi- 
ness and many of the schemes for procuring money which 
are resorted to in the present day. Earnestly do we 
desire that all our dear friends may be scrupulously on 
their guard, not to suffer their nice sense of Christian 
integrity to be blunted or benumbed by the examples 
which pass unreproved in the community, but steadily 
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to adhere to that strict uprightness in all their transac- 
tions and converse which becomes the disciples of Christ, 
and which so remarkably distinguished our worthy pre- 
decessors. How exact were they in fulfilment of their 
words and obligations! How careful to avoid all evasive 
and insincere dealings, and how conscientious not to 
engage in anything of a doubtful or objectionable char- 
acter." 

Borrowing capital to embark in business is often just 
and necessary, but it is liable to great abuse, and under 
some conditions is pernicious both to borrower and lender. 
A Friend of wide experience advised young men not to 
borrow money to set up in business until they had earned 
and saved twice the amount borrowed. Such a course 
would secure two valuable safeguards against future loss. 
The young man would acquire the habit of economy by 
saving from small sources, and gain the business experi- 
ence necessary to future success. Every man who buys 
on credit even articles for personal consumption, before 
he has earned the means to pay for his purchase, is 
drawing on the future which he may never realize, and is 
to this extent unjust. Personal and domestic expenses 
should always be kept rigidly within the limits of present 
income. 

Many persons have come to ruin by tampering with 
money entrusted to their care by others. Executors, 
trustees, treasurers, and all persons upon whom trusts 
devolve, should scrupulously avoid borrowing the funds 
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belonging to their trusts for their own accommodation. 
Such borrowing has been a fruitful source of loss and ruin 
fo thousands. 

Those who control capital and carry on a prosperous 
business should not confine the salaries they pay to their 
employees to the very lowest scale at which they can 
possibly procure them. The obligations of those who are 
in the service of others are no less imperative. The clerk 
who is actuated by right motives requires no watching to 
stimulate to duty. His employer's interest is regarded 
as his own. 

One cause of the comparative immunity of Friends 
from failure in business is the salutary rule of the Society 
to keep to moderation in their trade or business, and to 
live within the bounds of their circumstances. It is 
because pien spend more than their net earnings warrant, 
and launch out in ventures beyond their capital, that 
disaster comes. Many are wrecked by indulging in specu- 
lations quite foreign to their regular and legitimate busi- 
ness. It is generally easy for an insolvent to compound 
with his creditors for a release from further obligation by 
paying from thirty to fifty cents on the dollar. The 
advice of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in such cases is 
as follows: 

" If any of our members appear unable to satisfy their 
creditors, they should be advised to call them together 
without loss of time and submit the state of affairs to 
their inspection; when if the creditors apprehend a sur- 
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render of the debtor's effects to assignees for the benefit 
of the whole to be necessary, let him be earnestly en- 
treated to consent. It is the judgment of this meeting 
that if persons so failing in their circumstances should at 
any time afterward be favored with full ability to pay 
off their deficiencies, justice will require it of them, not- 
withstanding a composition with, and legal discharge 
from, their creditors may have been obtained." 

There are not wanting instances among Friends who 
having failed in business and having been discharged 
upon the payment of part of their debts, have after- 
wards retrieved their circumstances and discharged all 
former obligations with accrued interest. On the other 
hand, the duty of creditors to deal, liberally with those 
whom the pressure of circumstances beyond their reason- 
able control may have involved in losses and actual 
inability to discharge their debts, is equally strong. The 
illustration cited by our Saviour to this effect, in the 
case of the servant who owed his lord ten thousand 
talents and was forgiven when he had nothing to pay, 
should never be lost sight of by fallible beings. "I for- 
gave thee all that debt because thou desiredst me; should- 
est not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow 
servant, even as I had pity on thee?" 
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Recreations. 

At the time of the rise of the Society of Friends the 
line between religious people and worldly people was 
more sharply defined than it is now. Plainness of dress 
was not peculiar to Friends; religious people generally 
testified against gaudy and extravagant clothing. In 
1642 Parliament closed all the theatres because they 
were believed to be demoralizing. The adjective "puri- 
tanical," now sometimes used in scorn, suggests the 
attitude of the Puritans toward amusements and recrea- 
tions of all kinds. They seem- to have believed that it 
was wrong to take pleasure in any outward things. Even 
children were encouraged not to play, but to occupy their 
time with serious pursuits only. There is no doubt that 
early Friends shared this ascetic view of life, and con- 
demned many things which Friends now regard as not 
only allowable but valuable. 

Friends now believe that physical, mental and spiritual 
health are best promoted by a wide range of activities 
and interests, rather than by the continual introspection 
of the ascetic. Games belong especially to childhood, 
but there is no set period when childhood ends; and tennis, 
golf and other outdoor games may be a valuable relaxa- 
tion to people of mature years and sedentary occupations. 
That games may be entirely wholesome, they must be 
carried on in a right spirit, so as to breed no antagonism 
between opponents. If too much importance is attached 
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to winning, especially in the case of interclass and inter- 
school games, the feeling which is stirred up is often very 
unwholesome. Friends are opposed to professional sports 
of all kinds. They believe that it is unworthy of a ra- 
tional being to make sport the business of his life, and 
they therefore object to attendance at such games. This 
objection is intensified many fold by the fact that so many 
people make of these professional games matters of great 
importance and absorbing interest, to the exclusion of 
things which would be equally valuable as recreation, and 
at the same time would promote instead of hinder mental 
and moral growth. The fact that betting upon professional 
sports is so common adds another and most important 
count in the indictment against them. This is especially 
the case in regard to horse-racing. The chief interest in 
this sport is the opportunity for gambling which it offers. 
It is safe to say that professional sports have a strong 
tendency to demoralize those who participate in them, 
and to a less degree to demoralize the spectators. 

Friends believe that Christians should not go to see 
theatrical performances, first, because acting is essentially 
demoralizing to the actors. The fact that some men and 
women of the stage accept and follow the ordinary laws 
of morality, in no way weakens this objection. The de- 
moralizing effect of the whole atmosphere and surround- 
ings of stage life is recognized by many of those engaged 
in it. One of the most celebrated of modern actresses, 
so long as she had legal control over her daughter, forbade 
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her to go to the theatre. The foremost dramatic critic 
of New York earnestly dissuades young people from 
looking toward the stage as a profession. Secondly, 
Friends are opposed to theatre-going because of its effect 
on those who go. Everybody condemns bad plays, but 
who shall say where the line shall be drawn? Most of 
the plays patronized by the better class of people contain 
passages which are objectionable from the point of view 
of strict morality. Add to this the unwholesome artificial 
mental excitement produced by watching plays, and the 
questionable associations into which play-going leads, and 
it becomes sufficiently evident that the practice is ad- 
verse to spiritual growth. 

Another popular form of recreation which Friends con- 
demn is dancing. Dancing belongs to a kind of social 
life which is so at variance with Quaker ideals that the 
associations into which it leads could not be otherwise 
than seriously objectionable. The psychological facts in- 
volved need not be discussed here, but those who have 
studied the subject most carefully, whether Friends or 
not, are of the opinion that the tendency of mixed dances 
is distinctly harmful. 

Playing-cards are so generally used for gambling that 
they are fairly esteemed as gamblers ' tools, and therefore 
likely to lead into evil associations, even if the games 
played with them involve no gambling. There are many 
forms of indoor social games which are not played with 
playing-cards. As pastimes for young people. Friends do 
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not generally object to such of their games as call for 
skill of hand, and such games often have real value as 
training. Those which do not involve manual skill may 
yet be useful in cultivating mental quickness and flexi- 
bility, as well as in furnishing harmless amusement. 
Games of pure chance are very objectionable, because of 
their tendency to foster the gambling spirit. Those which 
demand intellectual skill and yet have an element of 
chance, such as most of the games played with letters, 
are generally regarded favorably, unless they have evil 
associations. 

The out-door recreations of adults, such as travel, 
camping, and the various kinds of nature study, afford 
valuable physical and intellectual stimulus and recreation 
in the best sense, and Friends generally believe that a 
small part of one's time may properly be spent in such 
things if he can afford it. The study of botany and other 
natural sciences affords delightful recreation, and, at the 
same time, if pursued in a reverent spirit, promotes 
spiritual growth. Everything, if carried to excess, is 
wrong. John Fothergill, a Friend, one of the most promi- 
nent physicians of London near the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, gained an international reputation as a 
botanist. His attitude toward this as a pastime is well 
illustrated by the following extract from a letter to his 
young friend, Humphrey Marshall, of Chester County, 
Pennsylvania: 

"Whilst I am putting thee upon these services, I must 
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desire thee not to give into these searches so much as 
either to lessen thy attention to the duties of thy station 
here, or thy regard to the more essential ones of another 
life. I endeavor to keep all these things in their proper 
place; and by no means permit them to interfere with 
more important considerations. They are lawful, but 
may not be to all expedient, and, whilst 1 am gratifying 
an inclination the most innocent, I would take care not 
to hurt another. But still, remember these pursuits are 
not the main business of life, but may be allowable re- 
creations. Follow the example of wise men; seek their 
company, and then thou wilt become such thyself, and an 
example to others." 

To sum up: — Friends recognize the value of recreation. 
They believe that one should choose such recreations, 
appropriate to his age, as are within his means and will 
best promote his health of body, mind and soul. In con- 
nection with recreations, as with every other pursuit, we 
need to be mindful of our relation to our Creator, to whom 
we are responsible for the use of all his gifts of body and 
mind, and it is as parts of a Religious Society that their 
value to us is treated of in the foregoing chapter. 

The Friends' conception of the Church is, that it is a 
body made up of living members, which have each a 
part to take in performing its functions. They do not 
divide the members into classes, as clergy and laity; 
but applying the words of Christ, "One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren," a place and share 
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in the work is given to every individual, according to the 
appointment made by Him who is Head over ail. (Eph. 
iv: 1 1, 12.) In recognizing the spiritual gifts bestowed on 
any by a disciplinary record, as of ministers or elders, 
no human ordination is intended, but only the acknowl- 
edgment of the bestowal of a gift; that by common con- 
sent a member may perform his service with efficiency, 
increased by unity of purpose on the part of his fellow 
members. 

Thus "all the body fitly framed and knit together, 
through that which every joint supplieth, according to 
the working in due measure of each several part, maketh 
the increase of the body unto the building up of itself in 
love." (R. V.) Excessive devotion of thought and time 
to pleasure or business is surely inimical to a healthy 
spiritual condition. To let our moderation appear in all 
things that affect our lives, is the safe middle path for 
the followers of Christ to pursue. Doing all under Divine 
guidance or permission, we shall bring glory to our Father 
in Heaven, and be workers together with Him in pro- 
moting his kingdom on earth. 
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When early Friends were directed to the light within, 
as that which would lead them into all truth, they ac- 
cepted the teaching literally. The whole religious move- 
ment, which resulted in the formation of the Society of 
Friends, was a revolt against the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic church, and the scarcely less dominating spirit of 
the Episcopalian. The substitute accepted was the joint 
spiritual sense and enlightenment of the collected body 
of believers. Business meetings or meetings for discipline 
grew so naturally out of the situation that we scarcely 
can imagine their absence. Yet, as a matter of fact, these 
business meetings had some new features, quite unlike 
anything before them, and assuredly represented the op- 
posite extreme from the one-man government of the 
Roman Catholic system. 

There is an interesting tradition that while George Fox 
lay in prison at Scarborough Castle about the years 
1665-6, there was opened to his mind the outline of a 
system of meetings, holding well defined relations to each 
other. Certain it is, he was largely instrumental in shap- 
ing the Monthly, Quarterly and Yearly Meetings which 
soon came into existence.* The question of priority of 

*The names of John Burnyeat, William Dewsbury and William 
Edmundson are mentioned also as connected with the early organi- 
zation of meetings for business, both in England and America. 
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organization is unimportant. Indeed, the movement 
seems to have been so nearly spontaneous, both in 
England and in America, that we may justly speak of 
business meetings as supplying a well-defined want of 
the community. 

Of these the Monthly Meeting is that which comes 
nearest the lives of the great body of the Society. It is 
in a sense the unit of organization. It alone possesses 
the power of receiving and disowning members, authoriz- 
ing marriages, and transacting most of the business which 
belongs to any system of church government. Meetings 
of a lower grade, known as Preparative Meetings, are recog- 
nized in some^ parts, but they simply prepare business 
for the Monthly Meetings and exercise control over 
matters local to a small gathering of Friends. They may 
hold property, conduct schools, care for their poor and 
exercise some other functions. 

Two or more Monthly Meetings in convenient proximity 
to each other may compose a Quarterly Meeting. Most 
of the business of such a meeting is that sent up by the 
different Monthly Meetings, but it may originate concerns 
of its own, having reference to the welfare of its sub- 
ordinate meetings and members. It has power to estab- 
lish or to discontinue Monthly and Preparative Meetings, 
and is expected to extend aid to such meetings as are 
needing it, either from diminished membership or other 
causes. Each Monthly Meeting appoints representatives 
to the Quarterly Meeting, but the right to sit or to par- 
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ticipate in its deliberations is by no means limited to 
these; instead, the entire membership is encouraged 
to be present, and such occasions are often periods of 
much solemnity and spiritual awakening. 

Next in order, and last of all, is the Yearly Meeting, 
including the membership of several Quarterly Meetings 
within traveling distance of some central point. There are 
two Yearly Meetings in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
fifteen or more in America. Each is understood to be 
supreme in the management of its own affairs. To the 
Yearly Meeting, each Quarterly Meeting appoints re- 
presentatives, and of these the superior meeting makes 
little or much use, at its discretion. All the members are 
encouraged to attend, and the representatives have no 
more power than others, except on the matters which are 
specifically referred to them. The Yearly Meeting makes 
its own rules of procedure, can set up or lay down Quarter- 
ly Meetings, transacts the business referred to it by 
subordinate branches, and may originate concerns of its 
own. It is the court of final resort in case of any difference 
of opinion among its subordinates. 

There is also a representative body known as the Meeting 
for Sufl^erings, holding its sittings in the intervals between 
Yearly Meetings and having many of the powers of an 
executive committee. The very origin of the name is 
deeply interesting. During the early years of the Society 
in England, there was much imprisonment of members 
and distraint of property. This varied at difi^erent times 
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and in different parts of the country, as magistrates 
changed in office or their persecuting zeal rose or fell, and 
from other causes. When the fathers and mothers of 
families were liable to be haled to prison, adult members 
at home banded together to help the children and alleviate 
the sufferings of those who were in the jails. Every meeting 
was liable to become a veritable "meeting for sufferings." 
Several Friends in and about London formed a permanent 
body, which met weekly for one hundred and eighteen 
years. The name thus became firmly fixed, and when a 
few representatives were added from the country Quarters 
it was perfectly natural that the body thus constituted 
should be invested with certain executive powers. 

In America there was less of active persecution, but 
Yearly Meetings found it desirable to have representative 
bodies which might act for them, and the same name was 
used. Thus, in Pennsylvania, when the war spirit began 
to dominate the public councils, and Friends were losing 
control of governmental affairs, a Meeting for Sufferings 
was formed. 

"In order that this Yearly Meeting, with its several 
branches, might be properly represented in the intervals 
thereof, on emergent occasions, a meeting was instituted 
in the year 1756 by the name of the Meeting for Sufferings; 
which it was agreed should consist of twelve Friends ap- 
pointed by the Yearly Meeting (living in or near Phila- 
delphia, for the convenience of getting soon together), and 
also of four Friends chosen by each of the Quarterly 
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Meetings, etc."— Philadelphia Discipline, Edition of 1893, 
page 84. 

The body thus constituted not only received from 
Quarterly Meetings full accounts of the sufferings of 
Friends by reason of their support of any of the distinc- 
tive testimonies of the Society, but extended aid and 
advice where needful, and became the intermediary in 
all appeals to the government. 

Other matters have been referred to the Meeting for 
Sufferings from time to time, such as the giving of advice 
concerning titles of land belonging to subordinate meet- 
ings, and the administration of donations and legacies; 
also the inspection of all writings proposed to be published 
in relation to the doctrines and testimonies, and the pub- 
lication of such as are approved. Numerous instances 
have arisen in which that body has been able to influence 
legislation in cases where the cause of Truth or the repu- 
tation of the Society was endangered. 

An important part of the business of a Yearly Meeting 
is the consideration of the state of Society. This ordinarily 
means the reading of certain "Queries" with the answers 
sent up by the Quarterly Meetings. These answers are 
summaries of those supplied by Monthly Meetings, which 
in turn had their origin in the answers of Preparative 
Meetings; hence these queries are a probe reaching to 
the most distant parts of the Yearly Meeting. The ob- 
ject of the queries is two-fold. First, the heart searching 
which accompanies the preparation of answers in subor- 
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dinate meetings is profitable to the individual, and affords 
a fitting opportunity for those so qualified, to extend 
timely advice and exhortation on the matters thus 
brought into notice. Secondly, the answers give .to the 
superior meeting a comprehensive view of the condition 
of the lower meetings and the members generally, and 
under the religious feeling which arises from the spiritual 
wrestling of large numbers thus animated by a holy zeal, 
the Yearly Meetings are often enabled to send down 
advices and appeals calculated to reach the hearts of 
those who are objects of solicitude. These queries have 
varied somewhat in different sections of the country and 
at different times. Especially is this true in America, 
where the temptations and difficulties of life are not 
always the same. The answers are rarely if ever, statis- 
tical, and are couched in general terms which are seldom 
misunderstood by those for whom they are intended. 
Some meetings have considered more subjects than others, 
and changes of social and political conditions have led 
to the omission of some, which had profoundly impressed 
an earlier generation. Thus several southern and western 
Yearly Meetings continued a query on the subject of 
slavery up to the time of the civil war, when the constitu- 
tional amendment entirely prohibited the holding of slaves 
in this country. 

The following subjects are among those to which the 
Queries relate: — The proper attendance of religious meet- 
ings; the maintaining of Christian love to one another 
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and of a behavior consistent with it; a careful, religious 
education and the training of children; the observance of 
the testimonies of the Society in regard to plainness of 
speech and apparel, to moderation in business and in 
manner of living, as well as to strict honesty, temperance, 
and punctuality; the assistance of such members as are 
in necessitous circumstances; the bearing of a faithful 
testimony against oaths and against all military services 
or engagements; a testimony to the spirituality of the 
gospel, and also to a ministry that depends upon the re- 
newed guidance of the Holy Spirit upon every occasion 
when it is exercised, and that is without pecuniary re- 
ward; and finally, the exercise of a Christian spirit as 
well as of true authority in the treatment of offenders. 

The "advices" above referred to as being sometimes 
issued by Yearly Meetings have had an important part 
in the history of the Society. London Yearly Meeting 
naturally took the lead in this matter in earlier days, 
and for a time both these and some extracts from George 
Fox's epistles were received in America as of binding 
force. Very soon, however, the American meetings began 
to address their own members in the same way. Manu- 
script copies of these advices formed the basis of the 
"Book of Discipline." Hereafter this will be spoken of 
simply as "The Discipline," meaning the compilation of 
the more important advices, combined with such rules 
for church government as were, from time to time. 
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adopted.* Further notice of the origin and growth of 
the Discipline will assist us in. comprehending its char- 
acter. Historically considered, the first subjects upon 
which rules were adopted were those in which the world 
bore hardly upon the infant Society. Thus when Friends 
in England withdrew from the established church and 
instituted a custom by which marriage was accomplished 
without the intervention of priest or magistrate, much 
opposition was encountered. This may have arisen in 
part from, the withholding of the customary fees, but 
whatever the reasons, the storm which arose tested the 
firmness of Friends. On the one part it was claimed that 
marriage was a Divine ordinance, to be entered upon only 
after mature deliberation, and like the act of worship 
itself, could not be dictated or controlled by government 
officials. By others it was claimed that marriages con- 
tracted without the time-honored sanction of church or 
magistrate, were no marriages at all; hence the children 
born to such marriages were without legal rights and could 
not inherit property; hence untold confusion and breaking 
up of the social order. When the highest legal tribunal 
in England had finally decided that Friends' marriages 
were legal, it was but just that the Yearly Meeting 
should safeguard the act of marriage in every possible 
way. Some of the earliest provisions of the Discipline 



* All the older meetings began with manuscript Disciplines. London 
Yearly Meeting appears to have printed its Discipline as early as 1783; 
Baltimore, 1793; Philadelphia, 1797; New York, 1800. 
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relate to this subject, and th& detailed character of the 
instructions, even to determining the form of words to 
be used, attest the importance attached to it. 

Another matter, closely related to that of marriage, 
soon claimed the attention of Friends. If the children 
were not taken to the parish priest for baptism and 
registry, confusion might arise as to property rights and 
questions of descent. Records of births and deaths were 
at once instituted, and not only was the form of entry 
prescribed by the Yearly Meeting, but an annual query 
was sent to the limits of the Society organization to 
ascertain whether these records were being kept. So well 
has the work been done that professional genealogists 
have declared in later times, that it is easier to unravel 
intricate questions of descent among Friends than in any 
other part of the community. 

An interesting feature of the systerrj which early pre- 
vailed among Friends and has continued to the present 
time, is the care that is exercised over the poor. Members 
of the Society never adopted any of the extreme forms 
of communistic teaching, such as the holding of property 
in common. But a broad interpretation of the claims of 
benevolence has always led Friends to give freely of their 
substance to such as were in need. This applies first of 
all to those of the same religious faith. Hence if there 
were any Friends who were poor, or unable to care for 
themselves, they were assisted by the meetings to which 
they belonged. If any subordinate meeting found itself 
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too heavily burdened in this way, it was permitted to 
appeal to the superior meeting for assistance, thus dis- 
tributing the burden over a larger number. So far as 
it is known, members of the Society of Friends were never 
thrown upon the public for support, or became inmates 
of the poor-houses of the country in which they lived. 

It was not expected, however, that this provision for the 
poor should be made a pretext for idleness, but they were 
to be assisted in such employments as they were capable 
of. Thus was kept alive the obligation to diligence in 
providing the means of subsistence, and among a people 
accustomed to hearing and helping to frame answers to 
the queries, it is fair to assume that few accepted aid so 
long as they were able to care for themselves. More 
freely than in any other way were they likely to receive 
aid in caring for the children, so that the next generation 
might not be crippled for want of "education to fit them 
for the duties of life." 

In the same way it may be shown that a body of rules 
and advices has grown up in the course of two and a half 
centuries, which constitute in the aggregate an ethical 
system of no mean importance. This covers man's rela- 
tion to man in his business operations, and other things 
like gambling, lotteries, the use of intoxicating beverages, 
etc., which involve the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
the individual. It not only extends and enforces the 
laws of the land, but often goes beyond their requirement, 
and inculcates a pure morality grounded in principles of 
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eternal justice. Some may have been surprised at the 
deliberate manner in which Friends dispose of what 
might be thought unimportant details of church govern- 
ment. The underlying principle is thus expressed in 
one " Book of Discipline." 

"And it is further recommended, that in conducting 
the affairs of our meetings, as it is the Lord 's work, let it be 
done as in his sight; thus Friends should humbly endeavor 
to manage them in the peaceable spirit and wisdom of 
Jesus, with decency, forbearance, and love of each other." 

This does not recognize questions as either small or 
great, but would teach that what seem unimportant mat- 
ters may involve grave issues, and time should be taken 
to settle them in a right way. Christ taught that he 
who is faithful in a little should be made ruler over 
much, and the disposition to lightly regard what seem 
the smaller affairs of the church would appear to be a 
poor qualification for greater concerns. 

Perhaps no other subject treated in the Discipline 
more fully illustrates the high standard which Friends set 
for themselves than the provisions for reclaiming offenders. 
As this is something distinctive of the Society, it may be 
right to dwell upon it more at length. 

All will agree that a primary object of any system of 
church government must be to strengthen the weak, to 
prevent wrong-doing, and to reclaim the erring. Friends 
believe that Christ himself outlined the method to be 
pursued. 
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"Moreover if thy brother trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between him and thee alone; if he shall 
hear thee thou hast gained thy brother. 

" But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one 
or two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established. 

"And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it to the 
church; but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a publican." (Matthew 
xviii: 15-17.) 

Accepting this literally. Friends assume that every man 
is, in a sense, his brother's keeper, and it therefore becomes 
not his privilege only, but his^duty to speak to an erring 
brother. In a perfectly healthy condition of the church, 
remembering that "to err is human," it is conceivable 
that more or less frequent admonitions may be given, 
of which the world at large, since the work is done pri- 
vately, would have no knowledge whatever. If the one 
who offers the admonition and the one to whom it is 
addressed are alike under the peaceable spirit of Christ's 
kingdom, there will be no interference with pleasant 
social relations. 

This then is the theory. In practice it has been found 
necessary to make some modification. Without falling 
back on the homely proverb that "what is every man's 
business is nobody's," it is found best to designate two 
or three in each meeting, called overseers, upon whom 
the duty of admonishing largely devolves. This appoint- 
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ment is not understood to close the way of any who feel 
it laid upon them to extend a word of caution or advice 
to a brother. The work of overseers is expected to be 
entirely private. Should a case arise, however, in which 
repeated admonition produces no effect, then for the 
first time the matter is made public, and the case is car- 
ried to the Monthly Meeting. The nature of the charge 
now becomes a matter of record, and the future treatment 
of the case is called dealing. A committee of the Monthly 
Meeting is now appointed to visit the individual, endeavor 
to show him wherein he is wrong and report to the meet- 
ing their sense of his condition. If he will hear the com- 
mittee and manifests, a repentant spirit, he may make 
written declaration of his state of mind, which if satis- 
factory to the meeting, is entered upon the minutes and 
the incident is closed. If, on the other hand, the com- 
mittee fails to make any impression upon the individual, 
and becomes convinced that there is not that agree- 
ment which should be the basis of religious fellowship, 
they may so report to the meeting, and if the meeting is 
satisfied with the care of the committee, it may conclude 
to diso^j'n the individual. This is always regarded as the 
last resort, and so long as there is any reasonable hope 
of other settlement, the case is continued in the hands 
of the committee. If it is decided that his membership 
is to terminate, a committee is appointed to draw up a 
"testimony of disownment" for consideration at a future 
meeting. This document recites the nature of the charge. 
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the effort Friends have made for reclaiming the offender, 
and the conclusion reached by the meeting. There is 
nothing vindictive in it; on the contrary, it usually ends 
with the expression of a desire that the individual may 
be rightly restored to membership. In the strictest sense 
the meeting does not "disown." It assumes that the 
person ceased to be a Friend when he committed the 
offence, and this simply gives outward effect to what was 
already an inward state. When the "testimony" has 
been approved by the meeting, a copy is officially handed 
to the individual with a reminder of his right to appeal, 
and his name is stricken from the list of members. Should 
he at any future time, wish to renew his membership 
in the Society, even though he may have removed to 
another part of the country, it is expected that he will 
make to the meeting which disowned him a suitable 
acknowledgment of his offence, and then take a certificate 
of removal to the meeting of which he wishes to be a 
member. 

It sometimes happens that a person feels that he has 
been wronged by the act of disownment. In such a case 
he informs the Monthly Meeting that he desires to appeal 
to the judgment of the Quarterly Meeting. When this 
is the case, in the next Quarterly Meeting a committee 
is appointed to consider the appeal. Upon this committee 
no member of the Monthly Meeting which has already 
adjudged the case, is allowed to serve. When this com- 
mittee has been named and accepted as satisfactory, both 
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by the appellant and by the Monthly Meeting which is 
appealed against, a time is fixed for the hearing. Before 
this committee, the appellant appears in his own right, 
and the Monthly Meeting in the person of its clerk, with 
the recorded history of the case. When a full oppor- 
tunity has been given to both parties, they retire and the 
committee deliberate and reach a conclusion. Should 
the Quarterly Meeting sustain the action of the Monthly 
Meeting and the disowned party still be dissatisfied, he 
may carry the appeal to the Yearly Meeting. Here the 
same process is repeated. In each step of the proceeding, 
every attempt is made to safeguard the rights of the 
accused party, just as is done in all English-speaking 
countries for those who are tried for an oflFence against 
the law of the land. 

In all meetings for business of the Society of Friends, 
the method of reaching a conclusion is different from 
most, perhaps from all other deliberative assemblies. 
Motion and "vote are dispensed with, and questions are 
not decided by majorities. The only official is a clerk, 
who has few of the powers of a presiding officer. His 
business is to gather the "judgment of the meeting" and 
embody it in a minute, which is submitted then and there 
for approval or correction. 

When a subject is introduced, the members often sit 
for a considerable time in silence, in the endeavor to 
feel after the leadings of the Spirit of Truth in the matter, 
eliminating self and selfish motives. Presently there will 
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begin to be some expression of opinion or feeling in rela- 
tion to it. When the subject has been "spoken to" 
sufficiently, the clerk is enabled to frame a minute which 
he submits to the meeting. If approved it becomes the 
recorded action of the body. But the duties of the clerk 
are not always so simple. Sometimes there will be divers 
opinions expressed and not all pointing to the same 
conclusion. When such is the case, the clerk is expected 
to give most weight to those of greatest religious experi- 
ence and depth of discernment. This is the crucial test of 
a clerk's value as an oificer. Wealth and social standing 
are expected to have no influence. Numbers even do not 
count. Sometimes there will be an early and perhaps 
rapid expression of opinion in one line, and the casual 
observer would think the question practically decided in 
that way. Then doubt is expressed as to the wisdom 
of such a course, which presently develops into a decided 
opinion in the reverse. Soon the clerk is enabled to see 
that the sense of the meeting is plainly in opposition to 
what at first seemed a foregone conclusion. The excel- 
lence of the custom is seen in the fact that when Friends 
have kept closely to the Inward Guide, there is no sur- 
vival of bitterness or disappointment, but all are able to 
acquiesce in the conclusion. Of course, there are cases 
which are not so readily settled. It is a general practice 
among Friends to postpone action until substantial har- 
mony prevails in regard to the subject under considera- 
tion. 
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It is sometimes urged that this is an unintelligible and 
unexplainable method of transacting business, and that 
majority does not rule. To this it is answered that no 
claim is made that majorities should rule in such cases, — 
that spiritual insight is better than majorities, and that 
the deeper men go into the realm where Divine faith 
and not human argument reigns, the more likely is the 
conclusion to prove ultimately just and truthful. Every 
tree may fairly be judged by its fruits, and this system has 
so justified itself by long experience, that a departure 
from it would indicate a decadence from the funda- 
mentals of Quakerism 



